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HISTORICAL PARALLELS. 


“Is there any thing whereof it may be said, see this is new? it hath been already of old time, 
which was before us.""—Eccels. 


“ There is really nothing altogether new in any period of modern history.""—Hume. 





Tuose who have diligently studied the history of former times, and 
who are sufficiently remote from the influence of passing events to look 
at them with the tranquil and dispassionate eye of philosophy, cannot but 
have found many occasions to verify the remarks prefixed to this arti- 
cle. The range of human nature is every where circumscribed by the 
same narrow limits, and human action must necessarily be similar in its re- 
sults. One age is but the type and mould of another. Man is, in all es- 
sential and natural qualities, the same being now that he was before “the 
waters of the flood were upon the earth.” He still eats the forbidden 
fruit, fancies himself a God,,.nd in his feeble efforts to soar beyond the 
mortal barrier, sees the flan:ing sword still upheld against him, and feels 
that the original malediction'still pursues him. “The thing that hath been, 
it is that which shall be.’ While the earth continues to be man’s theatre 
of action, he will be surrounded by the same excitements, tempted by the 
same diabolical and malignant influences, warned by the same beneficial 
and holy monitions—it is no wonder, then, that the same passions and af- 
fections should be called into existence, and that the same general conse- 
quences should follow their indulgence. Yes! “the earth abideth fore- 
ver”—the eternal witness of man’s struggles with his Maker, the everlast- 
ing monument of that Maker’s forbearing mercy. 

The instances, which history exhibits, of similitudes in the characters 
and incidents of one gencration to those of another, are numerous and 
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often strikingly curious. So much, indeed, is this the case, that the chroni- 
cles of “by-gone times” may sometimes, not unreasonably,be understood 
as delivering prophetic visions of what was to come after them, rather than 
as faithfully pourtraying the scenes that passed before their own eyes.— 
But alas! how seldom does the destiny of one generation leave an in- 
structive impression upon another, either for warning or example. There 
are few men wise enough to learn from the experience of others, and still 
fewer who are not, like the munificent but deluded monarch of Lydia, too 
ready to adopt the most flattering interpretation of an ambiguous oracle, 
even at the hazard of losing an empire. 

In tracing historical parallels, however, it sometimes happens that re- 
semblance in a single feature is exaggerated into a general likeness, when 
in reality none exists. When it becomes necessary to support a particu- 
lar hypothesis, fancy is always ready to supply the defective evidences of 
history, and the picture is easily coloured to suit the purpose of the mo- 
ment, whether that be to 

“Paint a moral or adorn a tale.” 

Since the recent events in France—which, tothose who had not observed 
the throes and heavings in the national bosom, were as unexpected as they 
were grand, and momentous in their effects—it has been a favorite amuse- 
ment of the English Journalists, and of some in our own country, to com- 
pare the fortunes of the two royal houses of Bourbon and Stuart, be- 
tween which they have fancied a close resemblance. That there are some 
remarkable correspondencies in a portion of their respective histories, can- 
not be denied; but the differences are equally striking, and more numer- 
ous—so that it would seem to be as easy to find a parallel between ary 
two distinguished families as between those named. Let us take a brief 
review of the two houses 

The Stuarts, it will be acknowledged on all hands, were the most un- 
fortunate family that ever possessed hereditary right to a throne. From 
the moment that England was compelled to look to it for a successor to 
the Virgin Queen, it seems to have been marked by indignities and per- 
secutions, as unprovoked as they were cruel and atrocious. So inveterate 
and unfeminine was the animosity of Elizabeth against the unhappy Mary 
—for no better reason, as it would seem, than because the Scottish Queen 
was more lovely and more admired than herself—that there is no doubt, 
had it been in her power, she would forever have excluded the whole race 
of Stuart from the enjoyment of their birthright. She succeeded in im- 
parting her own unjustifiable and savage prejudices to the great body of her 
courtiers, and of course to the extensive circle of their influence; and if 
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the cold blooded and turbulent decree, by which her confiding and be- 
trayed victim was brought to the block, was not advised, it was at least 
countenanced, by a majority of Elizabeth’s subjects. She cherished this 
hatred to her last hour, and obstinately resisted all solicitations to name 
her successor, until with her dying breath she reluctantly acknowledged 
the son of Mary. 

Such were the circumstances under which the first Stuart ascended the 
English throne. The sceptre put into his hands was still crimsoned with 
the blood of his mother—her death was still unexpiated—her execution- 
ers still thronged the courts of the palace. Destitute of natural feeling as 
sovereigns are sometimes, perhaps too justly, represented to be, it was ne- 
vertheless impossible there could be any thing like cordiality in the rela- 
tions between James and his new subjects; and though nothing occurred 
very materially to disturb the tranquility of his reign, it was rather because 
of the blind and slavish obedience to which Elizabeth had accustomed 
the people, than because of any mental confidence or good will. 

For more than two centuries before the accession of James, the crown 
had been gradually acquiring power, at the expense of the liberties of the 
people. During the reign of Henry VIII.—the most tyrannical monster 
that ever disgraced the English throne—the usurpations of prerogative 
were stretched to the most despotic extent, and the royal proclamation 
had almost superseded the law. Freedom of debate in Parliament had 
been completely crushed, and the boasted controul of the Commons over 
the springs of power was but the shadow of departed privilege. Eliza- 
beth, who, in the language of a trite but expressive adage, was a true chip 
of the old block, was not likely to let any engine of power that descended 
to her grow rusty forthe want of use—so that the house of Stuart came 
into possession of a monarchy limited indeed in theory, but in fact abso- 
lute and uncontrolled. The gallantry of the English nation no doubt 
contributed greatly tothe establishment of Flizabeth’s despotism, and she 
probably owed it as much to her sex as to the vigour of her government, 
that her reign was prosperous. But after the death of this Amazon,as soon 
as the lethargic influence of habit could be shaken off, the parliament be- 
gan to inquire how far the legal powers of the crown extended, and whe- 
ther a right to the passive obedience of the subject were among the num- 
ber. The consequence of this free inquiry was that they soon resisted the 
attempts of James totread in the steps of his predecessors. This prince 
had not energy sufficient to contend against determined opposition, and 
was too just to be very strenuous in urging pretensions founded upon a 
manifest abuse of the royal prerogative. His pacific disposition and fee- 
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ble temper exposed his authority to constant encroachments; and his par- 
liament, restored by his generosity to a liberty of speech unknown under 
any former reign, so far from thanking him for the boon, made use of it to 
ridicule and degrade the royal character. 

The nation once roused to the sense and assertion of their political 
rights, very speedily turned their attention to the thraldom of the church. 
Henry and Elizabeth had been as arbitrary and despotic in the exercise 
of their ecclesiastical supremacy, as they had been in their civil adminis- 
trations ; and the religious restraints imposed upon the people were as 
galling and oppressive as had been their political fetters. Reformation, 
in their eyes, had accomplished but half its work, when it stript the Ro- 
man pontiff of his jurisdiction over the consciences of men, to confer it 
with all its most odious appendages upon an English hierarch. The nu- 
merous proselytes of Wickliffe, Luther, and Knox, however they differed 
among themselves, united in exclaiming against the tyranny of the esta- 
blished church, and far outran their masters in the discovery of corrup- 
tions. Forms and ceremonies of all sorts they conceived to be repugnant 
to the simplicity of true religion ;—in short the union of the civil and ec- 
clesiastical power, was regarded as alike hostile to liberty and the princi- 
ples of the Gospel; and the right of listening to their own preachers, and 
of worshipping God in their own way, began to be boldly asserted and 
maintained. Zeal soon warmed itself into bigotry, and from this to su- 
perstition, fanaticism and phrenzy, the gradation was easy and natural. 

It was inthis excited state of the public mind that Charles I.—the most 
unfortunate of this luckless house—succeeded to the throne. Young, 
ardent and high-minded ; jealous of his own rights, buttoo just and amia- 
ble to infringe those of his subjects, where they were mutually acknow- 
ledged; sincere, honorable and unsuspicious ; he received the greetings 
and congratulations that usually mark the accession of a new sovereign as 
the indications of real attachment and respect on the part of his people. 
But instead of seizing the propitious moment of general enthusiasm to 
make known his wants to the parliament, and to procure a settlement of 
his revenue, he trusted every thing to the spontaneous loyalty and good 
will of the Commons—and was disappointed. A more illustrious body 
than this House of Commons, in point of talents, had never been con- 
vened in England. It embraced among its members many who were re~ 
garded as leaders of the new sects—men as distinguished for capacity as 
they were known to be above the temptations of fortune—who, though 
zealous partizans in the frivolous controversies of the day, had a more 
noble and extensive object in view than the sectarian triumph of settling 
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the fashion of the sacerdotal habit. These enlightened and determined 
patriots saw the natural and indissoluble connexion between civil and re 
ligious liberty, and knew that no permanent advantage could be gained to 
the one, without securing a triumph to the other. They were the advo- 
cates of freedom, in its most enlarged and genereus sense, and were re- 
solved, by a prompt and vigorous use of the opportunity which the ne- 
cessities of the monarch afforded them, to strike a blow at the exorbitant 
power of the crown which should bring it within their future controul.— 
Charles had come tothe throne burthened not only with his father’sdebts 
but with a large one contracted by himself, for the public service, while 
Prince of Wales—besides which he was engaged in an expensive conti- 
nental war, which this very parliament had advised and promised to sus+ 
tain. The Commons were aware of all this—they even saw his difficul- 
ties witha pleasure which they did not attempt to conceal; and entrench- 
ing themselves behind the impregnable bulwark of their privileges, they 
détermined to make him purchase their favours at the price of important 
concessions to civil liberty. ‘They believed that the circumstances of the 
monarchy were such as to render it fair and honorable in them to act thus 
upon the principle of a quid pro quo—a principle of action which seems 
to be well understood by some modern politicians.—Instead, therefore, of 
the liberality which the generous confidence of Char'es in their loyalty. 
had entitled him to expect from them, they insulted him with the grant,of 
a supply literally insufficient to meet the current expenses of his domes- 
tic establishment. He was astonished, vexedand mortified, at a treatment 
which nothing in his own conduct could furnish him a clue to explain. 
His pride was wounded; all the feelings of the monarch were roused; 
but still it did not enter his imagination, that the Commons had any ulte- 
rior design against his authority in this niggard reluctance to redeem their 
Own implied pledges. He addressed them in a strain of dignified re- 
monstrance ; he set forth the impoverished condition of his finances; the 
pressing wants of the army and navy; his solemn engagements to foreign 
princes; the important advantages to be gained to the protestant cause 
by a vigorous prosecution of the war—he added entreaty to argument; all 
to no purpose. The Commons had taken a stand from which they were 
determined not to recede but upon conditions that too clearly evinced a 
settled purpose to humiliate the sovereign. 

With all his lofty notions of prerogative, Charles saw the impossibi):iy 
of surmounting the difficulty, which this new and extraordinary construc 
tion of their privilege by the Commons had thrown in his way, by resorting 
to any of those practices that had been so common with his predecessors 
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under a temporary embarrassment. His principles were too strictly virtu- 
ous and honorable to permit him to raise money by the sale of monopolies, 
or by borrowing on the pledge of subsidies that might never be granted. 
There had been a time when there was magic enough in the king’s name 
to fill an empty exchequer; but that time had gone by, and if Charles had 
been disposed to throw himself upon the generosity of his subjects, it would 
only have been to redouble his mortification. The spirit of loyalty was 
entirely supplanted by the spirit of bigotry, while the leaders in the House 
of Commons took care to keep in a constant state of inflammation by false- 
ly representing the king as scarcely attached to the interests of the papists. 
Thus on every side the same ungracious countenance lowered upon his 
early hopes.—Finding that his repeated applications to parliament were 
answered only with empty professions, or complaints of grievances which 
were neither the result of his administration nor within his legal province 
to redress, he determined to put an end to the session, and as the plague at 
that time prevailed in Oxford, where the parliament was sitting, instead of 
prorogueing, he alleged that as a pretext for dissolving them, under a faint 
hope that a new parliament would be more amicable, or at least more can- 
did. But he was not long permitted to indulge this soothing anticipation— 
the same party prevailed in the new elections, and if all the same indivi- 
duals were not again returned the king had no reason to congratulate 
himself on the changes made. The new [House of Commons was no less 
unbending and pertinaceous than its predecessors. 

It was in vain for Charles to review his administration, and ask what it 
was he had done to merit a treatment so unaccommodating, so harsh, and, 
as he began to think, so rebellious. ‘The truth was he had committed no 
fault—his conduct during the brief space since his accession had been irre- 
proachable—-he had done every thing to conciliate, nothing to irritate or 
offend the parliament or people. The utmost ingenuity of the most zeal- 
ous republicans, could find nothing specific to allege against him. The 
great cause of grievance, in fact, was in the monarchy, not in the monarch 
—the abuses complained of were in the system, not in the administration ; 
and nothing short of total demolition and regeneration, seemed to hold 
out a hope of tranquility. It was not in the compass of human prudence 
or sagacity, to check the torrent of popular infatuation. The surrender of 
power after power only led the way to another and another demand, until 
it became evident that even unconditional submission, would neither ap- 
pease the greadiness of change, nor lead to the establishment of a govern- 
ment upon any sound and rational principles. 

it is impossible to reflect upon the events in this period of English history 
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without a painful struggle of opposite feelings—we can hardly avoid re- 
gretting that such a person as Charles had not lived in less boisterous 
times, or that a parliament of such sturdy intrepidity had not found its be- 
ing under some other reign. While the leaders of the House of Commons 
confined their purpose to the legitimate ends of reform, their daring and 
determined patriotism commands our highest veneration; but when we 
see that victory after victory, over the prostrate banner of royalty, only 
served to kindle a rebellious spirit, that acknowledged no restraint of he- 
nor or humanity, our admiration of the object is lost in detestation of the 
means, and our respect for the actors in the tragedy gives place to sympathy 
for the innocent victim. 

During the whole progress of these encroachments upon his authority, 
and even after the very shadow of loyalty had forsaken him, Charlea never 
for a moment lost the dignity or the serenity of his character. He sub- 
mitted, with the resignation of a christian, where submission was unavoida- 
ble, and bore with heroic patience insults and indignities from which he 
could not escape. The manner in which—during his imprisonment at 
Carisbroke Castle—alone and unassisted by counsel, he maintained him- 
self, in the negotiation of the famous treaty of Newport, against fifteen 
commissioners, selected from both houses of parliament on account of their 
pre-eminence in the arts of reasoning and persuasion—and his addresses 
to the self-constituted body by whom he was arraigned, tried, and con- 
demned to suffer death—are monuments of his wisdom, fortitude and 
piety, that will long outlive the memory of his judges. He sustained this 
lofty character to the last moment; proclaimed forgiveness to his enemies; 
and as he laid his head upon the block, said to the prelate who attended 
him, “I go from a corruptible to an incorruptible crown, where no distur- 
banee can have place.” 

Passing over, for the present, the interregnum that followed the execu 
tion of Charles, and the dissolution of the monarchy, let us proceed to 
speak of the third member of the dynasty.—The only event in the life of 
Charles II. which the occasion requires us to notice, is his recall from exile 
to the enjoyment of his hereditary rights, by the almost unanimous voice of 
the same people, who had but a few years before solemnly declared ithigh 
treason to proclaim or acknowledge him—who had inscribed on the va- 
cant pedestal, from which the statue of his father had been thrown down, 
“the last of the kings”—and who, in their republican jealousy, had im- 
piously struck from the Lord’s Prayer the word “kingdom,” to insert the 
less offensive one of “commonwealth.” Whata lesson does this evidence 
of the fickleness and versatility of public opinion, furnish to the demagogues 
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of our time, who in their brief hour of popular favour act as if the immuta- 
ble laws of nature were reversed to subserve their views, and render their 
ascendancy permanent! “What a paradox in human aflairs,’ exclaims 
the historian, “that Henry VIII. should have been almost adored in his life- 
time, and his memory be respected: while Charles I. should, by the same 
people, at no greater distance than a century, have been led to a public 
and ignominious execution, and his name be, ever after, pursued by false- 
hood and by obloquy !”—But surely the paradox was greater—it was in- 
finitely more strange—that the same people, in less than a dozen years 
after they had shewn, by every species of outrage, their detestation of the 
very name of king, should not only restore the title, but confer it with ac- 
clamation upon the son of the murdered sovereign. Nay, the inconsisten- 
cy did not stop here—they were not only content to re-establish the mo- 
narchical form of government, but submitted, with apparent cheerfulness, 
to new and more dangerous constructions of the royal power. This rid- 
dle is only to be solved upon the supposition that the first revolution did 
not owe its origin to political considerations. If the people or their lead- 
ers had been actuated by a regard for the principles of civil liberty, it is 
hardly conceivable that they could, in sc short a time, have so entirely for- 
gotten them. Jt was the madness of religious bigotry, and not political 
discontent, that so long desolated England with civil war. The new ver- 
sion of the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue,which had been made by com- 
mand of James, had put it in the power of every man to read and judge 
for himself. But unfortunately the simple unadorned, language of the 
New Testament, the plainness of its-doctrines, the humility of its preten- 
sions, drew but little attention, while the more splendid narratives of the 
Old Testament offered to the heated imaginations of the new zealots at- 
tractions not to be resisted. Inthe Records of the Jewish monarchy, 
texts and pretexts were found, or fancied, to justify every species of fran- 
tic enthusiasm. Almost every reader became the founder of a new sect, 
and the preacher of a crusade against all who opposed him. In such a 
state of the public mind, there was but a single individual who seemed 
awake to the political condition of the country. The extraordinary ge- 
nius of Oliver Cromwell—whose character was a compound of the most 
incongruous opposites—alone knew how to manage the turbulent spirit 
of the times, and turn to adyantage the mutual jealousies of contending 
factions. This wonderful man, pursuing the example of St. Paul, in be- 
coming “all things to all men,” prayed withthe devout, revelled with the 
profligate, fought with the soldier, and literally made himself “servant un- 
to all that he might gain the more.” The secret influence by which he 
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controlled the operations of all parties, seemed to be neither seen, felt, 
nor understood, until its effects were no longer to be counteracted. He 
was the prime mover of every intrigue; the promoter and the queller of 
every commotion, and gathered increase of power from them all. He 
became Protector of the Commonwealth, as if by aspell of enchantment, 
before it was known to half the nation that a Commonwealth existed ; 
and was no sooner clothed with the formalities of installation, than he be- 
gan to shew his contempt for those who had invested him with them.— 
When the veil was thrown aside which had concealed the glaring hypo- 
crisy of this meek and humble follower of the new doctrines, the people 
began to perceive their own folly. ‘They began to see that they had been 
fighting for the aggrandizement of one of themselves, while they thought 
they were fighting for liberty of conscience. Persecution for opinion’s 
sake, they found to be peculiar to no form of government, and to no reli- 
gious sect—that toleration was an ideal blessing, which every man claim- 
ed for himself, and no man was willing to allow to his neighbour. In 
short, they began to compare their present evils, with those which they 
had suffered under the monarchy ; and the balance of comfort was found 
to be greatly in favour of the latter—The prevalence of this spirit, dur- 
ing the whole period of the Commonwealth, announced the approaching 
triumph of reason over superstition and fanaticism. While the Protector 
lived, the powerful resources of his singular and unfathomable mind, ena- 
bled him to prevent its breaking forth to the overthrow of his dominions; 
but at his death, the people, as we have seen, with one mind and heart, 
recalled the banished Charles, and with every demonstration of unbound- 
ed loyalty placed him on the throne. 

In all this, there was nothing like the operation of a political principle 
there was no effort to establish limits to the royal authority—no attempt 
to bind the sovereign by compact, written or implied. The monarchy 
was put into his hands, as the free gift of the nation, with the right to ad- 
minister it as he pleased. And though Charles did not altogether neglect 
the opportunity thus offered him, of extending the power of the crown 
and adding new force to the royal prerogative, it is something to his cre- 
dit; under all circumstances, that he stopt short of absolute despotism.— 
It is not necessary to dwell upon the incidents of this reign, nor to ana- 
lize the character of Charles, since there was nothing in either to help out 
the features of the alleged parallel. He died in possession of a much 
smaller share of the affections of his subjects, than had at first been be- 
stowed upon him; and this, making all due allowance for the instability 
of popular favour, is sufficient to show that his subsequent conduct did 
not realize the hopes eutertained at his accession. 
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Charles II. was succeeded by his brother, James I]. the fourth and last 
of this unfortunate dynasty—and the only one of them, whose conduct 
approached the character of despotism. His known adherence to the 
Church of Rome, constituted a formidable objection, in the opinion of a 
large and powerful party, against his successor, and strong exertiony had 
been made to exclude him from the act of settlement. But he had. been 
regarded by all parties as a manof incorruptible probity and honour, and 
the pledge of his word, that he would never interfere with the established 
religion, being considered a sufficient security, his accession was hailed 
with the usual demonstrations of general satisfaction. 

Had James been educated in the religion of the country, it may be rea- 
sonably believed, that the many estimable traits in his character would 
have developed themselves in the course of his reign to his own honour 
and the happiness and glory of his people. But, with his foreign educa- 
tion, he had unfortunately imbibed the principles of arbitrary goverment, 
which were perpetually called into action by a bigoted devotion to the 
Catholic interests. Contrary to his promises, he lost no opportunity of 
showing his contempt for the religion of the state :—he made a parade of 
attending mass, in direct violation of the law—he opened a negotiation 
with the Pope for the restoration of the kingdom to his Holiness’s pro- 
tection—he dismissed the protestants from all important employments, and 
filled the offices of state with his Cathoiic subjects. And in the teeth of 
these evidences of a settled purpose to overturn the protestant religion, 
his reply to all remonstrances on the subject was, that he meant nothing 
more than to assure to his Catholic subjects a proper share of toleration.— 

His very first communication to the Parliament, contained a direct inti- 
mation that he did not consider himself as dependent upon them, for the 
means of supporting the government; and that there might be no doubt 
as to the resources upon which he meant to rely, he had previously issued 
his proclamation, ordering levies upon those branches of revenue which 
had been settled upon the late king during life, and which had always 
been regarded as falling exclusively within the privileges of the House 


of Commons. 
But the exalted notions which he entertained of his prerogative, and 


the extent to which he seemed disposed to carry his arbitrary principles, 
soon became further manifest in the unreproved insolence and cruelty of 
his officers, military and judicial. Relying upon the favourand protection 
of the sovereign, these new converts to the court religion, committed the 
most indecent and brutal outrages upon the liberties and lives of the sub- 
jects—while the king himself, growing more bold from the tameness with 
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which the Parliament submitted to his enormities, undertook to break 
down the only barrier which had been erected for the security of the pro- 
testant faith. He dispensed with the test, and thus filled his army with 
Catholic Officers; he imposed Presidents of the same religion upon the 
Universities, thus adding infringement of chartered rights to a violation of 
the law; and finally he imprisoned in the Tower six of the most venerable 
Protestant Bishops, and brought them to trial, for the crime of presenting 
to him an humble petition and remonstrance. 

Strange as it may appear, all these high-handed measures failed to rouse 
the slumbering courage of the Parliament. It is true their jealousies and 
fears were temporarily excited by the last outrage; but they continued to 
profess the most unlimited confidence in the wisdom and justice of the 
king, and to address him in the most obsequious and submissive terms. 
They seemed willing to surrender their liberties without astruggle; and 
there is no doubt, the people of England are more indebted to the want of 
prudence, and the impetuosity of James, than to the watchful patriotism of 
their ancestors, for the beautiful theory of their present constitution. The 
rights of man, in the liberal and comprehensive sense in which they are 
now acknowledged in England, were in those days but partially under- 
stood, or but little prized; and such was the state of abject servility to 
which James had reduced the Parliament, that if he had exercised his 
powers with common discretion, his descendants would probably at this 
day have been in possession of the throne.—But his absurd attempts toen- 
gage the Prince of Orange, by the exertion of his influence in England, to 
procure the sanction of law to usurpations which had already acquired all 
the force of law; and his subsequent quarrel with that Prince, who was not 
only the head of the great protestant league in Europe, but by his marriage 
with the daughter of James presumptive heir to the throne ; furnished 
occasion for opening that correspondence, between the Prince and the dis- 
contented nobles, which led to the invasion of England; the expulsion of 
James; and, finally,the establishment of that great principle in the sci- 
ence of government—that the people have aright to choose their own rulers. 

Thus ended the unhappy dynasty of Stuart, in its fourth member, and 
after an agitated and feverish existence of little more than eighty years 
from the time of its being transplanted out of its native soil. The misfor- 
tunes of the family, from beginning to end, are clearly attributable more 
to that insatiable appetite for controversy engendered by the reformation, 
than to the faults to be found in their character or administration. Even 
James, with all his fondness for absolute authority, was prompted more by 
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his zeal te make proselytes, than by a design to enslave his people, in all 
the most odious measures of his reign. 


Let us now look at ihe memoirs of the other house—— 
(To be continued.]} 





From Sloan’s Rambles in Italy. 


CARNIVAL AT TRIESTE. 


Notwithstanding the frowns of the winter, rendered still more severe by 
the inhospitable situation of Trieste, which exposes it to the buffets of 
every Alpine wind, and to all the storms that vex the Adriatick, this city 
exhibited all the gaiety of an Italian carnival. The spirit of traffick which 
is so inimical to pleasure, and which forms a leading feature in the char- 
acter of the middle class of Triestins, was overpowered and suspended by 
the return of that season, which brings with it an oblivion on all care and 
business. I could not but observe many, whose dress bespoke the last 

“degree of wretchedness, who, in joining in the sports of the carnival, seem- 
ed to forget the hardships oftheir condition. Some carried in their hands 
a small earthen pot with a few coals in it, over which they warmed their 
fingers. Others, with their hands in their bosoms, stood listening to a poor 
German or Swiss Orpheus, who charmed them with his guitar, on which 
he played a lively waltz, or sang a wild Helvetian hunting song, in which 
fancy heard the echoes of the Alps. _ 

In the evening, the windows of the shop in the Corso, afforded a curious 
display of masks and dominos, mixed with a profusion of splendid dresses,— 
the antiquated trumpery of courts and the discarded paraphernalias of thea- 
tres. Here, once a year at least, the meanest artizan might strut the mon- 
arch, and “dressed in robes of brief authority, play fantastick tricks,” and 
the kitchen-maid, like Cinderella, without the intervention of a fairy, be 
clothed in the twinkling of an eye, in the glittering apparel of a princess. 
Here might be seen a sportive Italian, attiring herself in the costume of a 
Tyrolian girl,—a Craniolin peasant, disguising his Herculean frame, in 
robes designed for a softer shape and daintier limbs,—a heavy German 
mimicking with his thick accents, and clumsy gestures, the ready pleasan- 
tries and comick feats of a Venetian harlequin,—and a jack tar hiring for 
the night, the powdered wig, embroidered coat, spangled vest, and chapeau 
de bras of a French marquis. 

There were some masks that appeared to be copies, of that countenance 
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of ideal beauty, exhibited in the works of the Greck statuaries; others, on 
the contrary, represented semi-human faces, which recalled those monsters, 
with which the creative and playful iruagination of Ariosto, has peopled the 
environs of the beautiful Alcina’s residence. 


Non fu veduta mai piu strana torma 
Piu monstruosi volto in peggio fatti 

Alcun dal colle in giu d@’uomini Lan forma 
Cal viso altri di seimie, altri di gatti, 


The hour of assembling is midnight; and the opera house the temple of 
those impure rites and nocturnal mystcries, which “the bitter day would 
quake to look on.” The mask is no sooner put on, than the veil of mo- 
desty is laid aside. Women and men abandoning themselves to the in- 
toxication of pleasure, appear to be ready to engage in unexampled feats 
of libertinism. An impure fire that is contagious, appears to infect the very 
atmosphere of the room, and to cheat the senses with illusions. The en- 
dearing expressions of cara and bella mascherina, pronounced in a soft 
falsetto note, vibrate sweetly upon the ear. The understanding is subju- 
gated by the power of inusick, and the voluptuous dances of the waltz and 
the manfrino, exalt the spirits to that giddy height, which accomplishes 
the destruction of many a fair Belinda, although encompassed with all her 
erial guards. 

The rules of refined gallantry, are dispensed within an assembly where 
all are in disguise and supposed to be unknown; the dress and person of a 
lady in mask, are, it is true, inviolable, but there is no law of ccurtesy 
which exempts her from the insolence of rude and licentious language. .As 
at court, the hoop petlicoat puts the finely shaped maid of honour upon the 
same foundation with a hobbling dutchess, so at these vigils of fashion, the 
mask levels all the distinctions of face. It is sometimes the lot of grey 
hairs and wrinkles, to receive the passionate vows, due to youth and loveli- 
ness. Many a veteran masker, skilled in the frauds by which young hearts 
are deceived, fec!s her withered cheek rekindled with blushes, by the amo~ 
rous impatience of her deluded lover. Sometimes the mask is suffered to 
fall, and all her imaginary attractions vanish with the talisman which gave 
them an existence; while the sorceress herself derives a species of dia- 
bolical gratification from the pain of her disappointed woer, when he finds, 
oe + contra ogni sua stima, in vece 

Delia beila 
Donna si laida che la terra tutta, 
Ne la piu vecchia avea, ne la piu brutta. 

I almost imagined the hall in which I stood to be enchanted, and that 

around me Comus or Circe were dealing their wizzard spells; and so ready 
C—voL. 1, No. 1. 
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is the mind to assist these illusions, by conjuring up all that memory and 
fancy can supply, to lend them additional force, that if the judgment were 
not vigilant to repress them like a dream, they would overpower the senses, 
and produce a temporary belief in the wildest incongruities of fiction. 
How natural is it for a person, dazzled by the novelty of such scenes, to 
retire from them repeating the words of Prospero, 
. their revels now are ended ; these the actors, 

i.e ee were all spirits, and 

Are melted into air, inte thin air : 

A few days before the carnival ceases, its pleasures begin to reach their 
acme, and then the concourse of masks and spectators becomes so great, 
that all the principal streets and publick places are crowded ; carriages fil- 
led with ladies attired in elegant masquerade dresses, pass in procession 
through the principal streets, and these fair masks provoke the attention of 
the by-standers, by hurling into their faces handfuls of sugar plumbs. 
Among these is seen many a ludicrous figure on foot, or riding a donky, 
or driving a cabriolet. The evening preceding lent, all assemble at an early 
hour at the veglione, and the carnival now at its close, collects together 
the whole population of the place, and vanishes in all its splendour. Mid- 
night is no sooner announced, than the hall is emptied and the lights ex- 
tinguished. The bacchanals of pleasure retire from the scene, wearied 
and exhausted with their long campaign of gaiety, and the first morning of 
the ensuing lent, lifts its pale ray upon many a pales countenance, doomed 
to expiate the sins of the carnival by all the rigour of abstinence and prayer. 

The influence of masquerades upon-the moral and social habits of a peo- 
ple, is of sufficient importance to point it out, as an object of solicitude, to 
every government, but more especially to those with whose political and 
moral institutions, the principles of liberty are interwoven. Even under 
monarchies, where, perhaps, the practice cannot be eradicated, its noxious 
luxuriance may, and ought to be repressed. It would be entirely subver- 
sive of the morals of a republick, and if introduced into America, would in- 
fallibly banish those virtues which in point of manly morals and social com- 
forts, justly entitle this country to the foremost rank among nations. 

The picture which I have endeavoured to draw of an Italian masquerade, 
may serve as an illustration of the truth of this remark. From observing 
its effect upon individuals, we may form a just conception of its influence 
on society in general. The profligate manners of the higher and lower 
orders in the great cities of Italy, no doubt spring from this source, as 
well as from its voluptuous climate, and the want of objects to call into ac- 
tivity the moral and intellectual energies of the nation. The brilliant carni- 
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val of Venice accelerated the fall of that republick. The Venetian Nobil- 
ity, whose policy it was to debase the minds of the people, by offering to 
their love of pleasure its appropriate nourishment, withdrew their passions 
from higher objects, and unfitted them for exercising a control over the 
higher classes, as well as for any effort to unveil that secret policy, by which 
the pretensions of a proud aristocracy were upheld. This anhappy sys- 
tem of government was, in the end, as fatal tothe interests of the nobility, 
as tothose of the people. While that opulence has disappeared which for- 
merly gave an unrivalled splendour to her carnival, Venice still retains all 
those low and sordid vices, to the nourishment and propagation of which, 
this publick amusement materially contributed. 





For the National Magazine. 


SCRIPTURE DANGERS. 


A LAY-SERMON. 


There is an old saying, that “even the Devil may quote scripture to 
serve his purpose.” By a loose and partial interpretation of detached pas- 
sages, it is very certain that the most dangerous doctrines may find appa- 
rent sanction in the sacred volume. In St. Paul’s second Epistle to Tim- 
othy, Chap. IV. v. 14. the following passage occurs ¢ 

“Alexander the coppersmith did me much evil: the Lord reward him ac- 
cording to his works.” 

The precept of our Saviour was, “pray for them which despitefully use 
you, and persecute you.” But it is evident that St. Paul, when, in return 
for the evil that the coppersmith had done him, he prayed that the Lord 
would “reward him according to his works,” entirely lost sight of this 
command of his divine master. His obtestation for Alexander was not the 
sort of prayer which Christ meant to inculcate in his sermon on the 
mount—and of this St. Paul himself was well aware. The “works” of 
“the coppersmith” had been “evil,” and the Apostle prays that he may 
be rewarded “according to his works,” that is, with evil._—This is not the 
only instance in which we find that the Apostles departed from the doc- 
trines they were instructed to preach. The examples are numerous in 
which human nature seems to have warred against the divine spirit, which 
sent them forth to teach “the truth as it is in Jesus.” 

The command to “love your enemies,” and the various corollaries from 
that command, constitute all the difficulties of the Christian Religion. 
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The meekness, the humility, the forbearance, the self-denials, which it in- 
culcates, may all be attained by repentance and prayer. We may even 
reach to the Godlike attribute of forgiving those who have done us inju- 
ry, when that forgiveness is sought for in a proper spirit on the part of the 
wrong-doer. But to /ove our enemies—to pray for those who persecute 
us, even while they persecute us, seems to be beyond the effort of mere 
human charity. It is true we may pray for the conversion of our enemies 
toa proper sense of the Chrisiian doctrine which forbids the persecution 
of a fellow creature—and we may, when convinced of the sincerity of 
that conversion, which would necessarily exhibit itself in some offer of 
atonement or acknowledgment of the wrong done, without any great 
violence to our feelings forgive them. This not only may be done, but 
must be done, before we can dare entertain a hope that we ourselves shall 
be forgiven, cither by our fellow creatures or by God, for the many of- 
fences which the best of us daily commit against both. But is this the 
true meaning of the doctrine of the Messiah? Taking it in connexion 
from all that came from his own life, I should think it clearly was not. 
Something more is required of those who follow him, than the mere 
observance of that common rule of justice, to forgive the injury after 
atonement is offered, and pardon solicited. “For if ye love them which 
love you, what regard have ye? do not even the publicans the same ?”— 
There is certainly no merit in doing that which “even the publicans,” the 
vilest wretches, practice every day. Few dispositions are so utterly vin- 
dictive as to refuse forgiveness when it is sincerely and penitently sued 
for. It is not avirtue peculiar to christianity, for we find it a common rule 
of conduct among people to whom the doctrines and the name of Christ 
are alike unknown; and we have his own strong testimony that even those 

who disbelieved and despised him did “ the same.” 

If, then, we are to understand the sermon onthe mount literally, we have 
an example in the strictest and most active of the Apostles, that obedience 
to the precept was at least not considered essential to the character of a 
good christian. But it is difficult to believe that Christ himself, while teach- 
ing in his own person, delivered any command, or uttered any iajunction, 
which he thought not essential. Still, however, we find that he did not 
always, by his example, enforce the literal observance of his precepts. He 
did not always calmly stand to be reviled and abused, but after doing a 
good work often “went away and hid himself.” He did not always bless 
them that cursed him, nor always do good to them that hated him, nor al- 
ways pray for them that persecuted him.—Witness the manner in which 

he always speaks of the Scribes and Pharisees, and Publicans and Gen- 
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tiles. He did not, it would scem, always forgive his enemies, even after 
their repentance—or the disciple who betrayed him, when convinced of 
the wrong he had done his master, would not have been suffered to destroy 
himself in despair. 

These are some of the dangerous reasonings, into which our partial and 
finite comprehensions of particular passages in Scripture is too apt to lead 
us. When we meet with such, it is better for us to distrust our own wis- 
dom, than by adopting a wrong interpretation fall into the error of suppos- 
ing the doctrine they involve to be inconsistent. Let us obey literally where 
we can, and pray for strength of faith and a right understanding where the 
effort is too much for our weakness. Many things appear irreconeilable 
and paradoxical, which when rightly interpreted are simple and harmoni- 
ous. We know our own judgment to be fallible—let us rather believe 
then, that we deceive ourselves, than that it is possible for Divine Wisdom 
to err. 





Selected. 


DIALOGUE ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Theodosius.—How happens it, my dear Eugenius, that the ideas of man- 
kind upon the subject of female education, which all admit to be so im- 
portant, are so vague and iadefinite? And that while so many systems are 
written, so many institutions established, and so much pains taken, to im- 
prove and enlarge the minds of one half of the human species, those of 
the other, and I may add, the better half, are in most instances, entirely 
neglected; or at best, confined to a system of education extremely limit- 
ed and imperfect? Is it because the minds of women are supposed to be 
less capable of improvement than those of men? Or, that improvement is 
not deemed equally necessary and important for them ? 

Eugenius.—I must admit the justice of your remark, that the subject of 
female education has been too much neglected, but I cannot admit the cor- 
rectness of your insinuation that they possess minds as susceptible of im- 
provement asmen. It seems to me, that nature has made a radical differ- 
ence in the constitution of the minds, as well as the bodies of the two sex- 
es; to the one she has given robustness and vigour, to the other delicacy 
and softness. The minds of women, are no doubt, capable of much im- 
provement by cultivation; still I think that they were never designed to 
soar into the higher regions of literature and science. It is unquestiona- 
bly very proper, that they should be initiated into those studies that embel- 
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lish the mind ; that they should acquire a taste for musick and poetry ; and 
more especially that they should excel in those accomplishments that im- 
prove the person in grace and manners ; but I should never wish to see wo- 
men politicians, philosophers, or historians; far less mathematicians or 
astronomers. And IJ am, upon the whole, inclined to think that the most 
valuable acquirements for a woman, are those domestick accomplishments 
which render her an amiable wife and a good mother; and I fear that if 
they were initiated into the mysteries of science they would become too 
ostentatious, and lose more in engaging manners, than they would gain in 













useful knowledge. 

Theodosius.—Pedantry is, no doubt, a disagreeable quality either in 
women or men. It arises froma real or fancied possession of superior 
acquirements; and therefore, if women were generally educated, there 
would be as little pedantry among them as among the other sex; and to 
suppose, that the possession of literature, which makes men more engaging 
and amiable, should make women less so, appears to me an inconsistency 
not easily explained. The more knowledge a man possesses, the more 
agreeable is heasacompanion. The more highly the taste and fancy are 
cultivated, the greater power he will possess of embellishing and enliven- 
ing every subject, however trivial or insignificant in itself. A man of great 
acquisitions, and of vast reach of thought, may not be eble to display his 
full powers, or to show his great superiority upon every subject, but he will 
appear upon all very different from the ignorant, or the shallow; and why 
should not the same remark hold true as towomen? Or, why should not 
they who are designed for the companions of men, be more agreeable as 
they are better informed? And thongh nature never designed them for 
philosophers or statesmen, there is no reason why they should not be made 
acquainted with that kind of knowledge, which serves to adorn and em- 
bellish life; or that they should be supposed capable of nothing better in 
literature than foolish novels, or lighter poetry. Why should not the stores 
of history be opened to their eager curiosity and inquisitive minds? Or 
why should they not be familiarly acquainted with biography, ethicks and 

‘ the belleslettres generally ? They possess minds equally capable as those 
of men, of embracing all these subjects, and of acquiring with equal care 
a treasure of agreeable and useful knowledge. In childhood, under equal 
circumstances, we discern no difference in the capacities of the sexes; and 
Iam disposed to attribute the difference which afterwards appears, where 
it does appear, to the difference in the education, to the minds of the one 

being confined to trivial pursuits, while those of the other are assiduously 
improved in the noblest studies: to the same causes, in fact that make so 
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wide a difference between men endowed by nature with equal capacities, 
to the more ample range which their minds have been led to take, to the 
greater industry with which they have been exercised, and to the higher 
objects upon which they have been employed. You will object to me, 
that among savage and uncultivated nations, women are still inferior to 
men; but I answer that this arises from the inferior station which they are 
compelled to occupy in a scciety, where ‘brutal force prevails,’ and is a- 
Jone held in repute; and aithoughthis degradation doesnot attend women 
in the polished circles of civilized nations, yet custom, hardly less tyran- 
nical, exerts a sway that calls them off from the higher and more animating 
pursuits of life, and confines them to a frivolous round of amusements, or 
to those menial occupations in which the most active minds must slumber. 
What great exercise of genius can there be, for instance, in the sublime 
employments of needlework and drawing, or upon those truly animating 
occupations of directing the servants, and superintending the cookery ? And 
yet after tyrannically confining their minds to these benumbing employ- 
ments, we complain that they do not equal those that have been constant- 
ly exercised upon the grandest, and the most animating subjects that can 
rouse the ambition, or excite the faculties of man. 

In the sentiment that those accomplishments are the most valuable for 
a woman, which make her an amiable wife and a good mother, I perfectly 
agree with you; but would not the improvement of her education have 
this tendency? And does not literature have a still greater effect in im- 
proving the qualities of the heart, than those of the head? And are not 
women who are well educated much better qualified to bring up theirchil- 
dren, than the ignorant and the illiterate ? The education of children, even 
of sons, is for eight or nine years almost exclusively under the direction of 
the mother; during this period tastes are formed, habits contracted, and a 
bias and direction given to the character, which essentially influence all 
the remaining part of life. Tothe mother then, it belongs to instil into 
the infant mind lofty sentiments of morality and honour, and to drop the 
dews of heaven upon the opening buds of genius. Have not many of 
the greatest men confessed their obligations to their mothers for their great- 
ness? We should, perhaps, never have heard of the famous Gracchi, had 
they not possessed the good fortune to be the sons of Cornelia; and the 
ancient historians, I have no doubt, very justly attribute the unrivalled 
greatness of Julius Cesar, and the early maturity and wisdom of Augustus, 
to the excellent impressions they received in early life from their mothers 
Aurelia and Atia: and I believe that it will be difficult to find any truly eleva- 
ted character who was the son of a low-minded mother. The first impres- 
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sions which the mind receives, are of muclrgreater effect than is commonly 
supposed : while the human mind is young and tender, and yet vacant, it 
easily receives impressions, and these impressions are lasting : hence chil- 
dren at an early period of life, imbibe much of the sentiments and charac- 
ter‘of the mother, be they great and elevated, or low and grovelling. For 
the sake then of our sex, for the interest of the men themselves, it is of 
immense importance that the minds of women should be properly cultiva- 
ted and stored with useful knowledge. But should we not likewise pay 
some regard to their own happiness? We know that nothing contributes 
so much to promote the happiness of a rational being, as the cultivation of 
the mind ; and that no delight is equal to the calm delight of progressive 
knowledge. 

Why should women, whose situation is frequently unhappy, be cut off 
from this source of comfort, and be deprived of this alleviation to their mis- 
ery? Why should they be left, as too many of them are, to suffer under the 
tyranny of brutal husbands, without having any resource within themselves, 
or any consolation “in the calm light of mild philosophy.” 

Eugenius.—But is it not to be feared, that women who have habituated 
their minds to literary amusements, might become too much absorbed in 
such studies, to the neglect of their domestick offices ? 

Theodocius.—I cannot perceive why there should be any more danger of 
them, than of the men. We are physicians, lawyers, and statesmen ; great 
attention is necessary to all these pursuits, and many of us find time to im- 
prove and cultivate our minds, and to acquire almost universal knowledge; 
and that without neglecting our respective avocations. Women, when no 
unreasonable demands are made upon their time, have much more leisure 
for mental improvement than their husbands ; true, if their life is consumed 
in frivolous occupations, or trifling amusements, or is wasted on the com- 
mon trash of novels they will find little time for tie acquisition of useful 
knowledge ; but with a proper employment of their time, they might at- 
tain such an education as would make them more sensible and rational, as 
would adorn prosperity, and alleviate adversity, and would be useful 
through life,as, when youth and beauty are gone, would make them sought 
after for their wit. knowledge and good sense. One of the highest enjoy- 
ments of life arises from sprightly and sensible conversation. From that 
delightful interchange of thought, that alternate play of the imagination, 
and exercise of the judgment, which we witness only in the conversation 
of persons whose mindsare highly improved. How different must be the 
lives of such persons, from those who are merely what is called aceom- 
plished, whose vacant souls are soon exhausted, and whose barren imagi- 
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nations can furnish nothing new, and, who, if they are good-natured, soon 
sink into a torpid apathy, and can frequently join in the wish that they 
could sleep more, and think less. 

Eugenius.—But would there be no danger if the education of women 
was placed on the same grounds as that of the men, that they would lose 
that delicacy and modesty, which are ever their greatest ornaments? And 


that instead of endeavouring to gain the hearts of the men by engaging 
manners, they wou!d become their rivals, and be more anxious to vanquish 


them by strong arguments, than by fascinating manners ? 

Theodocious.—I think that we may safely trust to the dispositions im- 
planted in the female breast, to prevent this, which while human nature re- 
mains what it is, will always have their force and efficacy ; and can no more 
be eradicated by any human regulations than the laws which gave. them 
birth can be annulled. No system of education can make a woman ne- 
glect her offspring, for the delight of investigating historical or metaphisical 
truth: norcan any regulations obliterate from their breasts the desire of 
pleasing, or that innate delicacy and sense of propriety to which women 
owe most of their charms. I think on the contrary,that were the system of 
their education improved, they would improve in loveliness, and that all theiz 
attractions would be greatly heightened. With what enthusiasm do we see 
those women idolized, who unite the advantages of a highly cultivated 
mind, to personal charms and graceful manners. Nor would the advanta- 
ges of this improved system of education be confined to the women alone, 
they would extend their influence almost immediately to the men, who 
would become ashamed of being ignorant, when they saw knowledge fash- 
ionable. Women havea vast influence upon society ; and when “fools are 
all the fashion,” as Otway says they were in his time, which, however, is by 
no means the case at present, se marvellously is the age improved, learn- 
ing and talents will be held in little repute ; sordid gain or low dissipation 
will engross the whole attention of society, and divide between them the 
poor and the rich. Ignorance and incapacity will bear rule, and the coun- 
try will sink into a state of degradation and wretchedness; so that we see 
that the prosperity of a community is indissolubly linked with a proper at- 
tention to female education ; and that we cannot be unjust to the other sex, 
without essentially injuring ourselves. 


D—voL. 1, No. 1. 
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is the mind to assist these illusions, by conjuring up all that memory and 
fancy can supply, to lend them additional force, that if the judgment were 
not vigilant to repress them like a dream, they would overpower the senses. 
and produce a temporary belief in the wildest incongruities of fiction. 
How natural is it for a person, dazzled by the novelty of such scenes, to 
retire from them repeating the words of Prospero, 
. their revels now are ended ; these the actors, 

— - were all spirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air : 

A few days before the carnival ceases, its pleasures begin to reach their 
acme, and then the concourse of masks and spectators becomes so great, 
that all the principal streets and publick places are crowded ; carriages fil- 
led with ladies attired in elegant masquerade dresses, pass in procession 
through the principal streets, and these fair masks provoke the attention of 
the by-standers, by hurling into their faces handfuls of sugar plumbs. 
Among these is seen many a ludicrous figure on foot, or riding a donky, 
or driving a cabriolet. The evening preceding lent, all assemble at an early 
hour at the veglione, and the carnival now at its close, collects together 
the whole population of the place, and vanishes in all its splendour. Mid- 
night is no sooner announced, than the hall is emptied and the lights ex- 
tinguished. The bacchanals of pleasure retire from the scene, wearied 
and exhausted with their long campaign of ga.ety, and the first morning of 
the ensuing lent, lifts its pale ray upon many a paler countenance, doomed 
to expiate the sins of the carnival by all the rigour of abstinence and prayer. 

The influence of masquerades upon the moral and social habits of a peo- 
ple, is of sufficient importance to point it out, as an object of solicitude, to 
every government, but more especially tothose with whose political and 
moral institutions, the principles of liberty are interwoven. Even under 
monarchies, where, perhaps, the practice cannot be eradicated, its noxious 
luxuriance may, and ought to be repressed. It would be entirely subver- 
sive of the morals of a republick, and if introduced into America, would in- 
fallibly banish those virtues which in point of manly morals and social com- 
forts, justly entitle this country to the foremost rank among nations. 

The picture which I have endeavoured to draw of an Italian masquerade, 
may serve as an illustration of the truth of this remark. From observing 
its effect upon individuals, we may form a just conception of its influence 
on society in general. The profligate manners of the higher and lower 
orders in the great cities of Italy, no doubt spring from this source, as 
well as from its voluptuous climate, and the want of objects to call into ac- 
tivity the moral and intellectual energies of the nation. The brilliant carni- 
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val of Venice accelerated the fall of that republick. The Venetian Nobil- 
ity, whose policy it was to debase the minds of the people, by offering to 
their love of pleasure its appropriate nourishment, withdrew their passions 
from higher objects, and unfitted them for exercising a control over the 
higher classes, as well as for any effort to unveil that secret policy, by which 
the pretensions of a proud aristocracy were upheld. This unhappy sys- 
tem of government was, in the end, as fatal tothe interests of the nobility, 
as tothose of the people. While that opulence has disappeared which for- 
merly gave an unrivalled splendour to her carnival, Venice still retains all 
those low and sordid vices, to the nourishment and propagation of which, 
this publick amusement materially contributed. 





For the National Magazine. 


SCRIPTURE DANGERS. 
A LAY-SERMON. 


There is an old saying, that “even the Devil may quote scripture to 
serve his purpose.” By a loose and partial interpretation of detached pas- 


sages, it is very certain that the most dangerous doctrines may find appa- 
rent sanction in the sacred volume. In St. Paul’s second Epistle to Tim- 
othy, Chap. IV. v. 14. the following passage occurs + 

“Alexander the coppersmith did me much evil: the Lord reward him ac- 
cording to his works.” 

The precept of our Saviour was, “ pray for them which despitefully use 
you, and persecute you.” But it is evident that St. Paul, when, in return 
for the evil that the coppersmith had done him, he prayed that the Lord 
would “reward him according to his works,” entirely lost sight of this 
command of his divine master. His obtestation for Alexander was not the 
sort of prayer which Christ meant to inculcate in his sermon on the 
mount—and of this St. Paul himself was well aware. The “works” of 
“the coppersmith” had been “evil,” and the Apostle prays that he may 
be rewarded “according to his works,” that is, with evil.—This is not the 
only instance in which we find that the Apostles departed from the doc- 
trines they were instructed to preach. The examples are numerous in 
which human nature seems to have warred against the divine spirit, which 
sent them forth to teach “the truth as it is in Jesus.” 

The command to “love your enemies,” and the various corollaries from 
that command, constitute all the difficulties of the Christian Religion. 
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The meekness, the humility, the forbearance, the self-denials, which it in- 
culcates, may all be attained by repentance and prayer. We may even 
reach to the Godlike atiribute of forgiving those who have done us inju- 
ry, when that forgiveness is sought for in a proper spirit on the part of the 
wrong-doer. But to /ove our enemies—to pray for those who persecute 
us, even while they persecute us, seems to be beyond the effort of mere 
human charity. It is true we may pray for the conversion of our enemies 
toa proper sense of the Chrisiian doctrine which forbids the persecution 
of a fellow creature—and we may, when convinced of the sincerity of 
that conversion, which would necessarily exhibit itself in some offer of 
atonement or acknowledgment of the wrong done, without any great 
violence to our feelings forgive them. This not only may be done, but 
must be done, before we can dare entertain a hope that we ourselves shall 
be forgiven, either by our fellow creatures or by God, for the many of- 
fences which the best of us daily commit against both. But is this the 
true meaning of the doctrine of the Messiah? Taking it in connexion 
from all that came from his own life, I should think it clearly was not. 
Something more is required of those who follow him, than the mere 
observance of that common rule of justice, to forgive the injury after 
atonement is offered, and pardon solicited. “For if ye love them which 
love you, what regard have ye? do not even the publicans the same ?”— 
There is certainly no merit in doing that which “even the publicans,” the 
vilest wretches, practice every day. Few dispositions are so utterly vin- 
dictive as to refuse forgiveness when it is sincerely and penitently sued 
for. It is not avirtue peculiar to christianity, for we find it a common rule 
of conduct among people to whom the doctrines and the name of Christ 
are alike unknown; and we have his own strong testimony that even those 
who disbelieved and despised him did “the same.” 

If, then, we are to understand the sermon onthe mount literally. we have 
an example in the strictest and most active of the Apostles, that obedience 
to the precept was at least not considered essential to the character of a 
good christian. But it is difficult to believe that Christ himself, while teach- 
ing in his own person, delivered any command, or uttered any injunction, 
which he thought not essential. Still, however, we find that he did not 
always, by his example, enforce the literal observance of his precepts. He 
did not always calmly stand to be reviled and abused, but after doing a 
good work often “went away and hid himself.” He did not always bless 
them that cursed him, nor always do good to them that hated him, nor al- 
ways pray for them that persecuted him.—Witness the manner in which 
he always speaks of the Scribes and Pharisees, and Publicans and Gen- 
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tiles. He did not, it would scem, always forgive his enemies, even after 
their repentance—or the disciple who betrayed him, when convinced of 
the wrong he had done hismaster, would not have been suffered to destroy 
himself in despair. 

These are some of the dangerous reasonings, into which our partial and 
finite comprehensions of particular passages in Scripture is too apt to lead 
us. When we meet with such, it is better for us to distrust our own wis- 
dom, than by adopting a wrong interpretation fall into the error of suppos- 
ing the doctrine they involve to be inconsistent. Let us obey literally where 
we can, and pray for strength of faith and a right understanding where the 
effort is too much for our weakness. Many things appear irreconeilable 
and paradoxical, which when rightly interpreted are simple and harmonie 
ous. We know our own judgment to be fallible—let us rather believe 
then, that we deceive ourselves, than that it is possible for Divine Wisdom 
to err. 





Selected. 


DIALOGUE ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Theodosius.—How happens it, my dear Eugenius, that the ideas of man- 
kind upon the subject of female education, which all admit to be so im- 
portant, are so vague and indefinite ? And that while so many systems are 
written, so many institutions established, and so much pains taken, to im- 
prove and enlarge the minds of one half of the human species, those of 
the other, and I may add, the better half, are in most instances, entirely 
neglected; or at best, confined to a system of education extremely limit- 
ed and imperfect? Is it because the minds of women are supposed to be 
less capable of improvement than those of men? Or, that improvement is 
not deemed equally necessary and important for them ? 

Eugenius.—I must admit the justice of your remark, that the subject of 
female education has been too much neglected, but I cannot admit the cor- 
rectness of your insinuation that they possess minds as susceptible of im- 


provement as.inen. It seems to me, that nature has made a radical differ- 
ence in the constitution of the minds, as well as the bodies of the two sex- 
es; to the one she has given robustness and vigour, to the other delicacy 
and softness. The minds of women, are no doubt, capable of much im- 
provement by cultivation; still I think that they were never designed to 
soar into the higher regions of literature and science. It is unquestiona- 
bly very proper, that they should be initiated into those studies that embel- 
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lish the mind ; that they should acquire a taste for musick and poetry ; and 
more especially that they should excel in those accomplishments that im- 
prove the person in grace and manners; but I should never wish to see wo- 
men politicians, philosophers, or historians; far less mathematicians or 
astronomers. And I am, upon the whole, inclined to think that the most 
valuable acquirements for a woman, are those domestick accomplishments 
which render her an amiable wife and a good mother; and I fear that if 
they were initiated into the mysteries of science they would become too 
ostentatious, and lose more in engaging manners, than they would gain in 
useful knowledge. 

Theodosius —Pedantry is, no doubt, a disagreeable quality either in 
women or men. It arises froma real or fancied possession of superior 
acquirements; and therefore, if women were generally educated, there 
would be as little pedantry among them as among the other sex; and to 
suppose, that the possession of literature, which makes men more engaging 
and amiable, should make women less so, appears to me an inconsistency 
not easily explained. The more knowledge a man possesses, the more 
agreeable is heasa companion. ‘The more highly the taste and fancy are 
cultivated, the greater power he will possess of embellishing and enliven- 
ing every subject, however trivial or insignificant in itself. A man of great 
acquisitions, and of vast reach of thought, may not be able to display his 
full powers, or to show his great superiority upon every subject, but he will 
appear upon all very different from the ignorant, orthe shallow; and why 
should not the same remark hold true as towomen? Or, why should not 
they who are desigred for the companions of men, be more agreeable as 
they are better informed? And though nature never designed them for 
philosophers or statesmen, there is no reason why they should not be made 
acquainted with that kind of knowledge, which serves to adorn and em- 
bellish life; or that they should be supposed capable of nothing better in 
literature than foolish novels, or lighter poetry. Why should not the stores 
of history be opened to their eager curiosity and inquisitive minds? Or 
why should they not be familiarly acquainted with biography, ethicks and 
‘ the belles lettres generally ? They possess minds equally capable as those 
of men, of embracing all these subjects, and of acquiring with equal care 
a treasure of agreeable and useful knowledge. In childhood, under equal 
circumstances, we discern no difference in the capacities of the sexes; and 
Iam disposed to attribute the difference which afterwards appears, where 
it does appear, to the difference in the education, to the minds of the one 
being confined to trivial pursuits, while those of the other are assiduously 
improved in the noblest studies: to the same causes, in fact that make so 
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wide a difference between men endowed by nature with equal capacities, 
to the more ample range which their minds have been led to take, to the 
greater industry with which they have been exercised, and to the higher 
objects upon which they have been employed. You will object to me, 
that among savage and uncultivated nations, women are still inferior to 
men; but I answer that this arises from the inferior station which they are 
compelled to occupy in a society, where ‘brutal force prevails, and is a- 
lone held in repute; and although this degradation doesnot attend women 
in the polished circles of civilized nations, yet custom, hardly less tyran- 
nical, exerts a sway that calls them off from the higher and more animating 
pursuits of life, and confines them to a frivolous round of amusements, or 
to those menial occupations in which the most active minds must slumber. 
What great exercise of genius can there be, for instance, in the sublime 
employments of needlework and drawing, or upon those truly animating 
occupations of directing the servants, and superintending the cookery ? And 
yet after tyrannically confining their minds to these benumbing employ- 
ments, we complain that they do not equal those that have been constant- 
ly exercised upon the grandest, and the most animating subjects that can 
rouse the ambition, or excite the faculties of man. 

In the sentiment that those accomplishments are the most valuable for 
a woman, which make her an amiable wife and a good mother, I perfectly 
agree with you; but would not the improvement of her education have 
this tendency? And does not literature have a still greater effect in im- 
proving the qualities of the heart, than those of the head? And are not 
women who are well educated much better qualified to bring up their chil- 
dren, than the ignorant and the illiterate ? The education of children, even 
of sons, is for eight or nine years almost exclusively under the direction of 
the mother; during this period tastes are formed, habits contracted, and a 
bias and direction given to the character, which essentially influence ail 
the remaining part of life. Tothe mother then, it belongs to instil into 
the infant mind lofty sentiments of morality and honour, and to drop the 
dews of heaven upon the opening buds of genius. Have not many of 
the greatest men confessed their obligations to their mothers for their great- 
ness? We should, perhaps, never have heard of the famous Graechi, had 
they not possessed the good fortune to be the sons of Cornelia; and the 
ancient historians, I have no doubt, very justly attribute the unrivalled 
greatness of Julius Cesar, and the early maturity and wisdom of Augustus, 
to the excellent impressions they received in early life from their mothers 
Aurelia and Atia: and I believe that it will be difficult to find any truly eleva- 
ted character who was the son of a low-minded mother. The first impres- 
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sions which the mind receives, are of muclrgreater effect than is commonly 
supposed : while the human mind is young and tender, and yet vacant, it 
easily receives impressions, and these impressions are lasting : hence chil- 
dren at an early period of life, imbibe much of the sentiments and charac- 
terof the mother, be they great and elevated, or low and grovelling. For 
the sake then of our sex, for the interest ¢f the men themselves, it is of 
immense importance that the minds of women should be properly cultiva- 
ted and stored with useful knowledge. But should we not likewise pay 
some regard to their own happiness? We know that nothing contributes 
so much to promote the happiness of a rational being, as the cultivation of 
the mind ; and that no delight is equal to the calm delight of progressive 
knowledge. 

Why should women, whose situation is frequently unhappy, be cut off 
from this source of comfort, and be deprived of this alleviation to their mis- 
ery? Why should they be left, as too many of them are, to suffer under the 
tyranny of brutal husbands, without having any resource within themselves, 
or any consolation “in the calm light of mild philosophy.” 

Eugenius.—But is it not to be feared, that women who have habituated 
their minds to literary emusements, might become too much absorbed in 
such studies, to the neglect of their domestick offices ? 

Theodocius.—I cannot perceive why there should be any more danger of 
them, than of the men. We are physicians, lawyers, and statesmen ; great 
attention is necessary to all these pursuits, and many of us find time to im- 
prove and cultivate our minds, and to acquire almost universal knowledge; 
and that without neglecting our respective avocations. Women, when no 
unreasonable demands are made upon their time, have much more leisure 
for mental improvement than their husbands ; true, if their life is consumed 
in frivolous occupations, or trifling amusements, or is wasted on the com- 
mon trash of novels they will find little time for the acquisition of useful 
knowledge; but with a proper employment of their time, they might at- 
tain such an education as would make them more sensible and rational, as 
would adorn prosperity, and alleviate adversity, and would be useful 
through life, as, when youth and beauty are gone, would make them sought 
after for their wit. knowledge and good sense. One of the highest enjoy- 
ments of life arises from sprightly and sensible conversation. From that 
delightful interchange of thought, that alternate play of the imagination, 
and exercise of the judgment, which we witness only in the conversation 
of persons whose minds are highly improved. How different must be the 
lives of such persons, from those who are merely what is called aceom- 
plished, whose vacant souls are soon exhausted, and whose barren imagi- 
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nations can furnish nothing new, and, who, if they are good-natured, soon 
sink into a torpid apathy, and can frequently join in the wish that they 


could sleep more, and think less. 
Eugenius.—But would there be no danger if the education of women 


was placed on the same grounds as that of the men, that they would lose 


that delicacy and modesty, which are ever their greatest ornaments? And * 
that instead of endeavouring to gain the hearts of the men by engaging 
manners, they wou!d become their rivals, and be more anxious to vanquish 
them by strong arguments, than by fascinating manners ? 

Theodocious.—I think that we may safely trust to the dispositions im~- 
planted in the female breast, to prevent this, which while human nature re- 
mains what it is, will always have their force and efficacy ; and can no more 
be eradicated by any human regulations than the laws which gave. them 
birth can be annulled. No system of education can make a woman ne- 
glect her offspring, for the delight of investigating historical or metaphisical 
truth: nor can any regulations obliterate from their breasts the desire of 
pleasing, or that innate delicacy and sense of propriety to which women 
owe most of their charms. I think on the contrary,that were the system of 
their education improved, they would improve in loveliness, and that all theiz 


attractions would be greatly heightened. With what enthusiasm do we see 


those women idolized, who unite the advantages of a highly cultivated 
mind, to personal charms and graceful manners. Nor would the advanta- 
ges of this improved system of education be confined to the women alone, 
they would extend their influence almost immediately to the men, who 
would become ashamed of being ignorant, when they saw knowledge fash- 
ionable. Women havea vast influence upon society ; and when “fools are 
all the fashion,” as Otway says they were in his time, which, however, is by 
no means the case at present, so marvellously is the age improved, learn- 
ing and talents will be held in little repute; sordid gain or low dissipation 
will engross the whole attention of society, and divide between them the 
poor and the rich. Ignorance and incapacity will bear rule, and the coun- 
try will sink into a state of degradation and wretchedness; so that we see 
that the prosperity of a community is indissolubly linked with a proper at~ 
tention to female education ; and that we cannot be unjust to the other sex, 


without essentially injuring ourselves. 


D—voLu. 1, No. 1. 
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THE LATE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 


A.tuoveu the accounts respecting the late revolutionary movements 
in Europe have ceased to be news, yet, as we anticipate a continuance of 
similar intelligence, and may have to refer to the past or the causes 
of future events, we have thought it adviseable to commence in this number 
a narrative of the late struggles for Liberty in Europe. This will not be 
unacceptable to most of our readers, who will thus be enabled to peruse in 
aform condensed and permanent, what has hitherto been read only in de- 
tached parcels and straggling passages. ‘The events of the late French Re- 
volution are worthy of being recorded in letters of gold—they are worthy 
of immortal remembrance, and they will be remembered so long as there 
shall be a pen for history or a tongue for tradition. The Bourbons 
banished by the people, and by the aid of foreign bayonets replaced 
upon the throne of France, should have felt more than any other monarchs, 
the necessity of moderation. Although tracing their authority to “the right 
Divine,” they believed in the perpetuity of the Bourbon dynasty, “off or 
on” the throne, yet they must have learned by sad experience that to be 
a reigning king, was better than to be a royal beggar; and that as foreign 
bayonets made them the first, when these were withdrawn, the power of a 
mighty people could make them the other. 

How far back the late attacks upon French Liberties had been planned, 
whether they were previously planned at all, or were in the regular course 
of tyranny, can only be settled by presumptive evidence. That it was the 


intention of Charles X. to dissolve the new Chambers, provided its com- 


plexion should prove hostile to his ministry ; that it was his determination 


that succeeding Chambers should be chosen of his own creation, no one 
can doubt ; and as the destruction of the press, and the virtual abolition of 
the right of suffrage, were indispensable prerequisites to the enforcing of 
such a determination, ordinances to this effect necessarily accompanied 
the one dissolving the Chambers. Some have supposed that the invasion 


of Algiers was intended to meet this emergency.—By blinding the nation 
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with a little national glory, it was supposed their eyes could not watch his 
political movements.—Most unfortunately however for Charles, the victory 
over the barbarians dazzled his own eyes—he looked upon himself with 
the 100,000,000 of francs captured in Algiers as invincible. On the 25th’ 
of July therefore he received, no doubt with much pleasure and compla- 
cency the report of his ministers, in which they denounced the periodical 
press, and traced to its licence, all the evils with which the kingdom was 
threatened—calling it “an instrument of disorder and sedition,” inveigh- 
ing against the manner in which it had attacked every ministry since 1814, 
“ although formed under divers influences, and subject to opposite direc- 
tions.” It not only levelled its deadly aims against the ministry—* its li- 
centiousness has not in fact respected, on the most solemn occasions, either 
the express will ef the king or the words pronounced from the throne. 
Some have been misunderstood and misrepresented ; others have been the 
subject of perfidious commentaries or of bitter derision. 

“Tt has not displayed less ardour in pursuing with its poisoned darts re- 


ligion and its priests. Its object is, and always will be, to root out of the 


heart of the people even the last germ of religious sentiments. Sire, do 
not doubt that it will succeed in this, by attacking the foundations of vir- 
tue, by poisoning the sources of public morals, and by covering the minis- 
ters of the altars with derision and contempt.”—TIn the same address the 
Ministers confess the inability of “law and justice” effectually to inter- 
pose their power.—“T'be power of repression was weak ;” “judicial forms 
do not easily lend themselves to an effectnal repression. This truth has 
long since struck reflecting minds; it has lately become still more evident. 
To satisfy the wants which caused its institution the repression ought to be 
prompt and strong. It has been slow, weak, and almost null—when it in- 
terferes, the mischief is already done; and the punishment, far from re- 
pairing, only adds to the scandal,” with such other sage reflections, 
all paving the way for the conclusion, viz: 

“Circumstances of imperious necessity do not permit the exercise of 
the supreme power to be any longer deferred. The moment is come to 
have recourse to measures which are in the spirit of the charter, but which 
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are beyond the limits of legal order, the resources of which have been 


exhausted in vain.” 

This advice was no sooner given than adopted. On the very next day 
the 26th of July, the king issued three ordinances :—The first, suspended 
the liberty of the press, ordering that hereafter no periodical shall issue 
in France, without a licence to publish, obtained from the Minister of the 
Interior, to be renewed every three months, and liable’ to be revoked at 
pleasure. 

The second, upon pretence that manceuvres had been practised to de- 
ceive the electors, dissclves the Chamber of Deputics, then fresh from the 
hands of the people. The third, invaded the right of suffrage, which had 
been granted to all who payed 300 francs yearly, of taxes. These by 
this ordinance were disfranchised, and the voters reduced to less than one 
half of the former number. The sixth and thirteenth of September next, 
were fixed upon for the new elections. The report of the ministry with 
the ordinances were published in the Government Journal of the 26th— 
It was impossible to describe the astonishment and terror which seized all 
Paris on their appearance.—* ! was at breakfast at the Café,” (saysa letter 
writer) yesterday morning (Monday, July 26) oceupied by one or two of 
the unofficial morning papers, when a man entered, and with a significant 
gesture, deposited at the bar a packet of Journals. The young lady who 
presided, opened them of course, and having glanced at them, beckoned 
to the proprietor of the Cafe, and with an air of astonishment put one of 
them into his hands. He read a few lines—his eye fell lower—he struck 
his forehead with his open hand, exclaiming “I am ruined!” He imme- 
diately proceeded to lay upon the different tables copies of the Moniteur. 
In an instant they were grasped with eagerness (an unusual circumstance 
with that official organ)—when “monstrous ! scandalous! abominable !” 
burst from each reader. “What is the matter Sir 7” I asked one of them, 
“The Chamber is dissolved!” exclaimed ene; “the Liberty of the Press 
is suspended” said another; “the Charter is violated” said a third. A 
fourth, although evidently excited similarly with the others, showed in ad- 


dition, other symptoms of dissatisfaction, and the working of his mind, 
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in these words addressing a friend :—* B ***** [ shall run off instantly to 


Tortoni’s—ihe tree per cents will be down three francsin half an hour— 


I must see my broker instantly.” The first effect of the news was to pro- 
duce overwhelming astonishment; the next, expressions of rage, and the 
third menaces. This is the course of nature—Who is not forcibly re- 
minded of one passage in King Lear, where he receives information of 
Goneril’s cruelty. A little alteration might make it suit the French people 
at the moment we have just been describing. 

First Frenchman—What! our Charter broken? he swore to it— 


On his knees, we have kept it sacred? 

Why should he break it? The press abolished too! 

And the free voice 

Second Frenchman—W hat’s the matter, Sir! 

First Frenchman—I tell you; life and death! I am ashamed 
That thou hast power to shake my manhood thus. [ To Charles X. 
That these hot tears that break from me par-force-— 

Should make the woith of them—blasts and fogs upon thee! 
The untented woundings of a nation’s curse 

Pierce every sense about thee! old fond eyes, 

Bewcep this cause again, I’ll pluck you out ; 

And cast you with the waters that you lose 

Totemper clay. Ha! is it come to this? 

Let it be so ;—yet have we left a Bourbon, 

Who, I am sure iskind and comfortable; 

When he shall hear this of thee, with his own hands 

He’ll tear thee from thy throne. Thou shalt find 

That we'll resume the shape which thou dost think 

We have cast off foreyer; thou shalt I’ll warrant thee. . 


The Royal Ordinances on the very day of their publication were follow- 
ed by one of the Prefect of Police, prohibiting the sale of all unlicensed 
newspapers or pamphlets, and warning the keepers of Cafée’s, Hotel’s, &c. 
against receiving, or permitting to be read in their establishments, any such 
papers, on pain of forfeiture of their licences. This added fuel to the 
smouldering voleano—The police, seconding the efforts of their Prefect, 
put forth all their strength and vigilance. In the Champs Elysées on the 


sunset of Monday, as some of the innumerable agents were passing along, 
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they heard one of the many bands of itinerant musicians that frequent that 
place, and were now performing in front of the graups, seated in the grand 
Allée and in front of the Cafées, sing a popular song, which had reference 
to the destruction of the Bastile—The agent of police whispered in the 
ear of the leader of the band, and he ceased. This shews te what minute 
matters the vigilant caution of the police extended. 

Speculation was not long afloat, as to the course, the two liberals (to wit: 
the liberal deputies and liberal editors) would take. On the very day of the 
issuing of the ordinances, they held separate meetings—* The Deputies 
resolved to consider, and to declare themselves still the duly elected 
representatives of the people; but they published nothing; they de- 
spatched couriers in all directions to summon their brother deputies to 
the post of honor: they seemed resolved to tread in the footsteps of the 
justly celebrated National Assembly of 1789, and if necessary to have a 
second Tennis Court meeting. The editors and proprietors of the li- 
beral papers resolvedto brave the storm,by continuingto publish their pa- 
pers, until prevented by actual violence. The only act of violence com- 
mitted on this first day, was done to the house of the Minister of Fi- 
nance. The brilliant shops of the Palais Royal were closed that night, 
and darkness hung like a robe of mourning, over the city of Paris. 

The night of the twenty-sixth passed away, but its gloom seemed to re- 
main and to increase with encreasing day upon the countenances of the 
citizens. All the liberal morning presses issued their papers as usual 
on Tuesday the 27th. This brought the military to their office doors 
—In some cases resistance was offered.—The office door of a Journal 
called the “ Temps” was barricaded by the printers inside, who swore 
they would defend it with their lives.—While the military sought for a 
locksmith to force it, the printers ascended to the roof of the building and 
threw their Journal over the heads of the soldiers, to the people beyond, 
who rent the air with acclamations, as each supply of papers reached them. 
At last a locksmith was obtained, but he refused to act. Another was 
procured, who having picked the lock, the soldiers entered, and broke up 
types and presses. The smith who forced the door was afterwards torn 


to pieces by the mob. “At half past seven o’clock,” says the Annalist, al- 
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ready quoted, “I went to the Palais Royal, the Moniteur, the Universel 
and the Quotidienne, had arrived—no others were to be found in the 
four beautiful Pavillons de Lecture which adorn the garden, nor in any of 
the Cafées; but several young men had rushed through the garden distri- 
buting, profusely and gratuitously, Le Temps, Le National and Figaro ; 
(Liberal Journals.) Early as was the hour, the garden contained not fewer 
than 500 men—perhaps I should be nearer the truth to say 600. Those 
who had got copies of the papers above mentioned were immediately sur- 
rounded by crowds, to whom they read the unquestionably inflammatory 
matter contained in those papers. In one instance an Agent of Police in- 
terfered, but in no morethat Isaw. The language of those Journals was 
heard with deep attention, and followed without comment. In many in- 
stances those who had already heard them, ran unsated to another group 
to hear once more, and probably for the last time, what may be called the 
bold accents of freedom. I entered the Café, and joining in conversa- 
tion with the proprietor; asked him what he meant by saying yesterday, 
when he first read the Royal Ordinances, that he wasruined? “Good God, 
Sir, how can you ask? Look at my Café to-day, and recollect what it was 
at this hour yesterday. You are now its sole occupant—yesterday it was 
with difficulty you found a place in which tosit. This Ordinance for sus- 
pending the liberty of the Press will destroy hundreds of thousands of fam- 
ilies—the keepers of coffee-houses and of reading-rooms, and libraries, ed- 
itors, printers, publishers, and papermakers. The Constitutionel sold be- 
tween 15,000 and 20,000 copies daily—it will not sell 5,000 hereafter. 
Take these as instances. But I do not grieve solely on these accounts, 
although I shall participate in the general ruin. I have some public feel- 
ing—I grieve for the destruction of the Chartre.” 

The spirit of liberty was aroused, it burned intensely, and every mo- 
ment with increased ardour. At twelve o’clock, every shop in the Palais 
Royal was closed, and the gardens, the rallying point of former insurrec- 
tions were thronged, and men were stationed in the Palais Royal, busily 
distributing the “National.” A few hours after, the editor of that paper 
was seized by the gendarmes and dragged to prison. All the liberal edi- 
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tors had determined that nothing but force should controul the liberty of 
the press: At three o’clock Paris seemed to have disgorged itself into its 
streets—for fifteen years such crowds had not been witnessed, yet all was 
silence—not a word was uttered; it was the silence of nature before a 
volcanic eruption. At four o’clock, the Place (opposite the Palais Royal, 
Rue St. Honoré) was occupied by Gendarmes, who charged upon the peo- 
ple repeatedly in their endeavours to clear the garden. 'The chairs lay in 
heaps about the walks—The Gendarmes fired; on which a young man 
advanced, drew a pistol from his breast, and shot one of them as he ap- 
proached. The gates of the garden were closed; handbills with de- 
nunciations; papers with the words “ Death to Ministers, and infamy 
to the Soldiers who defend them,” and others containing the words “to 
arms Frenchmen!” were thrown into the Exchange and other places of 
public resort. The multitudes, who by the attack upon the Press were 
to be thrown out of employ—Printers, Compositors and others, paraded 
the streets crying “ Long live the Charter !”? The Hotels of the Ministers 


in the evening were attacked with stones, and Prince Polignac narrowly es- 


caped being taken prisoner. Foreigners anticipating the scenes of former 


Revolutions began to leave Paris incrowds. The works, says the Vation- 
al of the 27th, are every where closed; the rich magazines of the streets 
Richelieu, Saint Honoré and Saint Dennis are only half open. The Palais 
Royal—so brilliant in times of peace—so famous in the commencement 
of the Revolution—is now but a gloomy prison. The gates are shut and 
the gardens and passages cleared. The Tuilleries are also shut—every 
spot where a number of persons might collect, is occupicd by the Gend- 
armes, the Royal Guard, and the troops of the line. A word—a single 
word revoking the Ordinances, would restore tranquillity as if by enchant- 
ment! but this word does not come—it is not even now hoped for, and the 
consequences of this inconceivable provocation are now incalculable. 
This day the liberal deputies again assembled, but nothing of their pro- 
ceedings was made known, although their effects were afterwards felt— 
This day too the Constitutionel and the Journal des Debats ; two liberal 


journals were suppressed by arms, the Courier Vraneais had’ been put 
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down the evening before just as it was going to press. Such of the po- 
pulace as could conveniently do so, armed themselves and commenced 
their assaults upon the military—beginning with those stationed on the 
Place du Palais Royal “who were incessantly attacked” (says the 
same eye witness alluded to) “by what in London would be called 
a mob of dandies, with a perseverance and desperation of which all 
the riots, revolts, tumults or revolutions of England afford no example. 
They were supported, it is true, by young Bourgeoises, and by the low- 
er classes, but the majority by five o’clock, were Paris fops, with rattans 
in their hands and pistols in their pockets. Some of them were killed. 
Wishing to see something of the matter, I took a Cabrolet and attempt- 
ed to drive through the Place du Palais Royal, and got into the thick of 
the fight. The Cab-driver had beena Chasseur a Cheval of the Impe- 
rial Guard. When we reached the tails of the horses of the Gendarmes, 
posted opposite the Rue Froidmanteau, the excitement was too much for 
him. The people were charged by the cavalry—fired their pistols in their 
faces, retired and returned to the attack, with cries of vengeance !—Li- 
berté !—A bas le Roi!—Vive la Charte!—Vive L’Empereur !—Vive 
Napoleon II—La Mort a Polignac!—La Mort a Peyronnett— 
Liberté ou la Mort !—This was too much for my Cocher; he lost the 
use of his head, and backed his horse upon the rear of the Gend- 
armes; I seized the reins and checked him, knowing how much ‘he 
was compromising my safety, but it was in vain, for rising on his feet and 


flourishing his casquette over his head roared with all his power, Vive L’- 


Empereur ! This is one of those trifling incidents that better prove the 


state of the city and of the parties than a full description.” 

Determined, as some imagined the Gendarmes to be at that time, the 
writer fancied he saw thus early, symptoms of fear and indecision among 
them. Still they fought with certainty and desperation; but every mo- 
ment their assailants were reinforced by boys, workmen, students, coach- 
men, and in short, all classes. The firing became every moment more 
sharp. After dinner, as he was making his way again to the Palais Royal, 
he met a band of menin the Rue Vivieyne, bearing the corpse of one of 
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their unhappy comrades. As they passed the Rue Coivert where there 
was (was indeed !) a Swiss post, their cries of vengeance were frightful. 
They took the body to the place de la Bourse ; stripped and exhibited it, 
surrounded by candles,,and amid unceasing cries of “ vengeance !” and 
“aur armes, aur armes.” ‘Thereport of an odd shot fell upon the ear at 
intervals; but although the strects were crowded no other sounds were 
heard save those above mentioned.—A little lacer in the evening the lan- 
terns were smashed—their long cords hung dangling in the centre of the 
street, bringing to mind the dreadful use made of them forty-one years 
before. At ten o’clock the wooden guard house of the place de la Bourse 
was attacked, the Gendarmes expelled, the guard house itself set on 


fire,and the firemen who came to extinguish the flames stripped of their 


machinery and driven away. Between 10 and 11 o’clock all the armory 


shops were attacked and every weapon carried off; at eleven o’clock a 
foreboding quiet reigned throughout Paris, and twelve o’clock closed 
the second day of the Revolution. Up to this period the attacks of the 
people upon the military were ncither general nor organized; they were 
numerous and armed itis true, but were in undisciplined confusion, and 
opposed by the whole armed garrison of Paris, which had been ordered 
out in the course of the evening of the 27th. The next day (Wednes- 
day) was to exhibit a very different scene. So early as four o’clock in the 
morning, armed crow ds began to form at many points, particularly in the 
Rue St. Honoré. The well dressed mob of the preceding day re-appear- 
ed, reinforced but outnumbered by the terrible men from the port St. An- 
toine and Marceau. The Tuilleries were approached, but no act of hos- 
tility occured up toteno’clock. Inthe mean time the braves of the ci- 
devant Guarde Nationale, began to assemble on the Boulevards, in the 
Place de Gréve and other places, with the certainty of death if defeated. 
And now a new and most important incident occurred. ‘The Students of 
the military academy, (Ecole Polytechnique) lads of from fifteen to twen- 


ty-three years of age, having been dismissed without their swords, joined 
the people ina body. They then separated, proceeding singly to different 
parts te take command of the people, or rather to receive it from them; and 
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nobly did they repay the confidence so placed in them. In an hour an im- 
mense force was brought to bear on several points. The Hotel de Ville 
was attacked, carried and became the point d’appui. The depot of artil- 
lery inthe Rue de Bac, (St. Thomas D’Aquin,) was also carried, and the 
cannon carried off to the most important positions, and worked with amaz- 
ing coolness and effect for twelve hours, by these heroic youths. The Tuil- 
leries were attacked. They were defended by the third regiment of the 
Guarde Royale, (all of whom were Vendeans) they were the first soldiers 
who fired on the people on Wednesday. Early in the day the Sapeurs- 
Pompiers surrendered. A large proportion of the Gendarmes soon after- 
wards followed their example. The fifth regiment were ordered “to make 


ready” to fire upon the people on the Boulevard. They made ready. “ Pre- 


sent,” they turned their pieces on their Colonel, waiting with singular cool- 


ness for the word “ fire.” The officer immediately broke his sword upon 
his knee, tore off his epauletts, and retired. 'The people threw themselves 
into the arms of the soldiers, who received their embrace, but maintained 
their position ; “ Vira la Ligne” sounded on all sides. This cry became, 
during the night, and afterward, a constant exclamation with the people. 

“ At ten o’clock,” says the eye witness, “I went tothe place du Carou- 
sal. In the Rue Richelieu, and all the neighborhood of the Rue St. Ho- 
noré, the parties were en face. The third gnards maintained the appearance 
to fight. The people were accumulating ‘rightfully. Not a word was spo- 
ken. In the place du Carousal [ found three squadrons of lancers of the 
guarde Royale, a battalion of the second regiment of the guarde, anda 
battery of six pieces also of the guarde. The Tuilleries and Louvre were 
occupied by a regiment of Swiss guards. Unhappy men! the example of 
former days was lost upon them. ‘They have perished. 

A few soldiers of the guarde were eating their breakfast—all the rest, 
to whom I have referred, were on the qui vine, ready to mount or fall in. 

I passed on to the Quai du Louvre. The Pont des arts, (a wooden bridge 
for foot passengers opposite the Louvre,) and the palace of the institute, 
were so crowded, that I turned, fortunately, to the Pont Royal. At that 
moment a dreadful tirailliade was heard im the direction of the Place 


de Gr‘ve. It was answered by a rolling fire in every direction, 
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and in five minutes 15,000 of the finest troops in the world found 
themselves engaged with citizens, variously armed. Here was a small 


party of elderly men, National Guards, who with a sang froid only equalled 


by that of the beardless students of the Polytechnic School, opened their 


fire on the Guarde Royale—horse and foot, and artillery, French and 
Swiss—taking especial care to avoid injuring the regiments of the line, 
who remained grave spectators of the slaughter that ensued. In another 
direction might be seen the ferocious Fedérés of the quarters St. Antoine 
and Marceau, with their pikes of 1815, or other less terrible looking wea- 
pons—thousands of women and unarmed people looking on and encour- 
aging the popular party. 

For ten hours the war raged incessantly. On every hand without in- 
termission, musketry rolled, cannon thundered, shouts and cries were - 
heard. I proceeded to a remote quarter of the town which I found quiet 
as upon ordinary occasions; but the cruel certainty that death ensued 
among some of the combatants every instant; the still more appalling doubt 
respecting the event ; the dread of danger which threatened every man in 
Paris, and the doleful tolling of the tocsin, produced sensations, the nature 
of which, can only be conceived. 

Isat for two hours at a window, overlooking the city, with a colonel of 
the Imperial Old Guard. Ilis face was immoyeable, and he spoke not a 
word. His practised ear detected what I could not have discovered, for, 
although a league and a half from the Hotel de Ville, the first words he 
uttered for two hours, burst from his lips with a tone of triumph—*“/Vous 
avons un point @appui la.” 

The Hotel de Ville had surrendered, and the new sounds proceeded from 
the victors and the retreating enemy. The“line” (the regiments of the 
line)did not fire a shot during the day. The 53d refused to act. The can- 
noniers of the guarde gave their pieces an angle of elevation, which spared 
assailants whospared not them, for the intention was not ascertained. 

The cavalry were cut up in a hundred charges. 

The tri-colored flag soon floated on the tower of the Llotel de Ville, and 
on those of the Cathedral (Notre Dame.) 
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Before sunset all the priests disappeared from Paris. The ministers 


also ran off,except Debelleme, who was confined in prison for allowing 


some of the liberal journals to be printed. During all this time, Charles 


X. remained at St. Cloud. 

The people had ransacked every quarter for arms—they had emptied all 
the armorer’s shops of their contents, still there was a deficiency; to reme- 
dy which, the stones of the pavements were torn up; with these the milita- 
ry were assaulted, principally from the tops of houses. 

The National Guard now began to assemble in considerable force—the 
insurrection began to assume more system; no unnecessary violence was 
used ; foreigners were treated with politeness, although the English were 
made to shout Vive la Chartre. Some interruption occurred to the passage 
of the mails, which were gencrally led out of the city by considerable es- 
cort. 

In the mean time, was nothing done to stop the effusion of blood ? yes; but 
not on the part of the government. “ Messrs. Gen. Gérard, Count de Lo- 
bau, Lafitte, Cassimir Perrier, and Mauguin, went amidst the fire of the 
musketry to the Marshal, Duke of Ragusa. M. Lafitte represented to the 
Marshal the deplorable state of the capital, blood flowing in ali directions, 
the musketry firing as in a town taken by storm. He made him personal- 
ly responsible, in the name of the assembled deputies of France for the 
fatal consequences of so melancholy an event. 

The Marshal replied—‘ The honor of a soldier is obedience.” ‘And ci- 
vil honor,’ replied M. Lafitte, ‘is not to massacre the citizens” Then the 
Marshal said, ‘But gentlemen, what are the conditions you propose?’ With- 
out judging too highly of our influence, we think that we can be answera- 
ble that every thing will return to order onthese conditions ; the revocation 
of the illegal ordinances of the 26th July,the dismissal of the ministers, 
and the convocation of the chambers on the 3d of August. 

The Marshal agreed, that as a citizen, he might perhaps not disapprove, 
nay, might even participate in the opinions of the deputies, but that as a 
soldier, he had his orders, and had only carried them into execution—that 
however, he engaged to submit these proposals to the King in half an hour. 





Em aye 
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‘But, (said the Marshal) if you wish, gentlemen, to have a conference on 
the subject with M.de Polignac, he is close at hand, and | will ask him if 
he can receive you.’ 

A quarter of an hour passed ; the Marshal returned with his countenance 
much changed, and told the deputies that M. de Polignac had declar€d to 
him that the conditions proposed rendered any conference uscless. 

‘Then we have civil war,’ said M. Lafitte. The Marshal bowed, and 
the deputies retired.” 

In the course of Wednesday, the liberal Deputies arriving from all quar- 


ters, began to forma considerable body. They held a third meeting at 


which they resolved, “That the royal ordinances should be « »:.:dered 


as illegal and criminal; that they were the true and legal deputies of France; 
thata deputation should be sent to the Commander and Prefect of Paris 
to require them to re-organize the National Guard ; and that, if they refus- 
ed, the National Guard be invited to assemble, and watch over the safety 
of Paris.” They appointed a Provisional Government, to care, in the 
meantime for public order and safety, and named as its members, M. M. 
Andry de Puiraveau, Comte G?rard, Jacquis Lafitte, Comte de Lobau, 
Mauguin, Odier, Casimer Perrier and de Schonen. 

They appointed Gen. Lafayette, commander of the National Guard. 

Towards evening the fact became evident that the success and glory 
of the day belonged to the cause of liberty—* At ten o’clock at night,” 
says our eye witness, “the Tuilleries and Louvre still held out, but at that 
moment I saw march along the Boulevard part of a regiment of Lancers, 
whose appearance indicated extreme fatigue. They were quickly follow- 
ed bya portion of a regiment of infantry of the guard. “These are new 
troops,” I observed to a military gentleman of experience; “you know 
the regiments in the departments have been called up to town.” “ Tis a 
retreat,” said he, “they are in full dzroufe—mark how the drums, mu- 
sic, officers, and soldiers are mingled ; and there is a wounded officer. 
They must be sorely pressed, for see how his leg bleeds, and is still un- 
bound. Many of them are, moreover, without shoes !” 


A regiment, or the remains of a regiment of Cuirassiers, pell-mell] with 
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Gendarmes de Chasse, next followed—the horses cut up, and the men faint- 
ing. Lastly, a portion of a regiment of the line followed with a melancholy 
air. The remainder of the three regiments first mentioned were dead, and 
as my friend guessed, the survivors, with some soldiers of a regiment of the 
line, were on their way to join the king at St. Cloud, where they arrived in 
a most confused state on Thursday. 

On the evening of Wednesday, an eagle (of one of Napoleon’s old re- 


giments) was mounted over the triumphal arch in the Place du Carousel, 


together with the tri-colored flag. The flag remained, but the eagle was 


taken down. 
(To be continucd.] 





An American gentleman in Paris, during what an English lady has most 
felicitously denominated the late “pattern revolution,” after detailing the 
events of that glorious and proud epocha of French history, exclaims, inthe 
fullness of his feelings, “ if I were not an American, I would proudly be a 
Frenchman.” We admire the sentiment-—it is worthy ofan American bo- _ 
som; and we pray Heaven that the time may be far distant when there 
will be more of point than patriotism in it. To be an American is now to 
hold the highest elevation on earth. To claim relationship with Washing- 
ton, with the Hancocks, the Jeffersons, the Pinckneys, and the Rutledges, of 
United America, is, indeed, a distinction “ above all Greek,above all Roman 
fame.” There isa glory belonging to the humblest native of the soil where 
true liberty first sprung, which we had hoped would be perpetual as its own 
mountains. But what becomes of that glory, when that sacred soil is 
made the theatre of disunion? When the grand experiment upon which 
a whole world has looked with breathless solicitude, issought to be turned 
into a “splendid failure! The heart sickens over the idea! 





Selected. 


THE KISS OF WEDDED LOVE. 


Give me of wedded love the holy kiss, 
Bestowed with rapture, and receiv’d with bliss, 
Where soul embracing soul in union sweet, 
Not only lips, but hearts together meet. 





LINES ‘WRITTEN WIiryH A PEACOCK’S QUILL. 





Give me the kiss that asks no fancied aid, 

From warbling nightingale in myrtle shade, 
From flow’r-enamell’d mead, or secret bow’r 
Beneath the moon’s pale beam at midnight hour. 
Be mine the kiss that’s given without a fear, 
That stains not honour, and that wakes no tear. 
The kiss whose raptures gold can never buy, 
The kiss that’s ne’er remember’d with a sigh. 
Give me the kiss of innocence alone, 

The haliow’d kiss that I can call my own. 

This, this,to me yields purer, 1icher blisses, 
Than all the fam’d Johannis’ nineteen kisses. 





For the National Magazine. 


LINES WRITTEN WITH A PEACOCK’S QUILL. 


Apollo! now thou mayest be proud, 
When ev’ry rain-bow hue, 

Bright rising o’er the inky cloud, 
Devotes itself to you: 


The Peacock’s feather is my Quill; 
It waves in triumph high, 

While sun-beams, dancing on it, fill 
With light the dazzled eye— 


The bird of Juno leaves her Car 
To bring its plumes to me: 


Apollo, spread it near and far, 
The Peacock yields to thee— 


And to the maids of Helicon 
The wond’rous news be given; 
Amongst their tuneful votaries, one 
Has charmed a bird from Heaven. 





LINES ON & BEAUTIFUL APPLE. 
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LINES ON A BEAUTIFUL APPLE. 


Was it by thee my glory waned, 
Sweet, rosy, apple tell me ; 

By thee, my innocence profaned, 
By thee such woes befel me! 


Ah! midst the clustering boughs, thy smiles 
Beamed lovely as the morning; 
Temptation sat, with all his wiles, 
The sacred orders scorning. 


“Taste not, taste not,” the spirit speaks 
Whom heaven had sent to guide them: 
But life was painted on thy cheeks, 
And thy sweet smiles belied them. 


Among the boughs the serpent twined 
O’erheard the warning spirit ; 

And said, “ Peace in that fruit you'll find, 
And ceaseless being merit.” 


Eve, thoughtless nymph, came dancing by 
And singing thro’ the bower : 

“And why” she said, “ my Adam die,” 
To touch that fadeless flower ? 


Bright beaming thro’ the dewy boughs, 
Its charms invite to taste it ; 

And all in Paradise that grows, 
Is good ;—why should we waste it. 


She said, and stretched her heedless arm 
And plucked the fruit belying ; 
She aie,—And Lo! the source of harm 
For which a world is sighing. — 
° MaRTreL. 
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ON COQUETRY. 





Selected. 
ON COQUETRY. 


“O blest Coquetry ! while thy sportfal Power 
Leads the fond triumphs of the hall or bower, 
While our brief smile shall half a route deceive, 
And village youths, oft cheated, still believe, 

Be frequent altars thine,—and, as they blaze, 
Due hymns let Beauty’s choral priesthood raise! 
Oft as another hecatomb shall fall, 
A hundred loiterers, victims of the hall, 
Then duteous, let the dame, or virgin bring, 
Her votive offering for the conquer’d ring, 
With fragrant essences thy shrine bedew, 
And love’s warm tribute on the altar strew, 
With hundred billets load the pile, and keep 
A flaming madrigal, to fire the heap! 

Joy of thy busy world, who leav’st no woe, 
No languor, but sweet languors meant for show! 
Without thee, what were man,—condemn’d to prize 
The scanty sunshine of a pair of eyes! 
Her number’d sexes Nature sparing dealt, 
One youth to worship, and one maid to melt ;— 
Vain avarice of charms !—for O! how soon 
Thy bounty turn’d to wealth the niggard boon ; 
Nor ask’d a new creation’s bright display, 
By simple means magnificent of sway ! 
Enough, earth’s slumbering loveliness ; thy art 
But gave one passion to the weaken’d heart : 
Then all was life——As some bounteous Power 
Had call’d a thousand nymphs from every bower, 
While each o’er throngs dilfus’d her soft command, 
Each lavish charmer was herself a band : 
Thro’ love-lull’d bosoms, thrill’d a gayer tone ; 
And Nature laugh’d with beauties not her own.” 

“The theme is clos’d :—yet, dreading to retire, 
My hand, still lingering, wanders o’er the lyre: 
Well may the conscious bard, sweet listeners, fear 
To cease the happy strain, that binds you near. 





APT QUOTATIONS. 





O! by those warm attentive smiles, that hung 
In fond approval, as the tale was sung; 

By dearer softness of those grateful eyes; 

In sadness gazing, as the murmur dies! 

To memory when afar this strain shall seem 
Like doubtful musick of some broken dream, 
When e’en my lyre, half mouldering in decay ; 
Frail, like the feeble hand that pour’d the lay, 
No more to Beauty’s praise its tribute flings, 
O! be not he forgot, who swept its strings !” 





APT QUOTATIONS. 


It is a dreary road we travel through, in this world; and therefore it is 
the proper business of all, to make it as pleasant as possible to each other. 
He who would diminish the sum of another’s happiness ; nay, who would 
not contribute to enhance it, whenever in his power, understands not his 
own! 

Erudition (says a celebrated writer) isa mixture of good and bad things, 
contradictory frequently to each other, which burden the memory at the 
expense of common sense, and render lettered men great in minute 
things, and very little in great ones. 


The innoxious power of raillery when directed against religion, is thus 
elegantly and forcibly expressed by Cumberland: “enthusiasm, super- 
stition and hypocrisy may give occasion for raillery; but against pure re- 
ligion, the wit of the blasphemer carries no edge; the weapon, when 
struck upon that shield, shivers in the assassin’s hand; the point flies back 
upon his breast and plunges to his heart. 


“What is the benefit of reading?” said Louis XIV. to the Duke of Vi- . 
vonne, who was plump and fresh coloured.—* Reading, Sir, (replied the 
Duke) has a like effect upon the mind, that your majesty’s partridges 
have upon my cheeks.” 


The very brute creation are to be envied by that man, whose reflection 
has not taught him to disarm care and passion of their hostile weapons. 





DECLINE OF THE DRAMA. 
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DECLINE OF THE DRAMA. 


“ Alas! for the lost drama! the drama is no more!” 


It is aremarkable fact—and one which deserves some inquiry—that dra- 
matic entertainments have been in a state of decline from the commence- 
ment of the present century, and that they are at this moment less patroni- 
sed and encouraged than at any former period since the revival of let- 
ters. The theatre certainly once stood, in the estimation of divines no less 
than of moralists, next to the church as a school of morality and virtue. 
It is now every where deserted as a temple of folly, or resorted to only 
by the idle and dissipated votaries of pleasure as a place from which the 
restraints of decency and propriety are banished. What has produced 
this sickly condition of the stage? We might perhaps flatter ourselves 
that the present age is more enlightened and religious than any that has pre- 
ceded it, and that contempt of amusement was the necessary consequence 
of the growth of refinement and correct taste, did we not see that enter- 
tainments more frivolous in their nature and more debasing in their ef- 
fects have usurped the place of the rational enjoyments once offered by 
the drama. 

In a conversation some time ago with an intelligent and devoted son of 
the buskin, who is full of the esprit du corps in its noblest and most ho- 
norable sense, I was surprised to hear him to vindicate the public, by 
throwing the whole blame upon the corps itself. He gave it as his opin- 
ion that the want of encouragement under which the stage every where 
languished at present, was more the effect of the ignorance and mismanage- 
ment of those who had for some time past had the control of it, than of any 
want of interest, or change of taste, in the public. He believed that the le- 
gitimate drama had every where as many friends now as it ever had; but 
that the stage could no longer boast the same talent now, in consequence, 
the same attraction. Actors were no longer what they used to be. Gen- 
tlemen of education, genius and private worth, had given place to a mob 
of strollers, who had neither talents nor character, and who seemed to 
have embraced the profession more to indulge a love of idleness than 
from a laudable ambition to attain respectability or fame.—In England, he 
remarked, there was even astill greater dearth of talent and respectability 
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on the stage, than in this country. It was true, a “star” now and then 
peeped above the horizon, but it was to dazzle for a moment rather than 
to benefit by its light. Proprietors and managers who looked not beyond 
the gratification of theix avarice, instead of searching for and encouraging 
genius and merit, had contented themselves with substituting the glare of 
scenic show—and had lavished upon the painter and the harliquin that fos- 
tering patronage which ought to have been bestowed upon the actor. — 

The ignorant and vulgar found attraction and amusement in pantomi- 
mical splendour and buffoonery, and as profit was the grand object, 
their money was considered quite as enriching as the money of the wise 
and respectable. 

In this state of the management, there could be no inducement for gen- 
tlemen to turn their attention to the stage as a profession, and the natural 
consequence was, that it soon lost its rank and character. He thought it 
was still within the power of a judicious management to restore the dra- 
ma to its original usefulness and make the theatre once more the fa- 
vorite resort of taste, worth and fashion.— P 

There is no doubt a good deal of truth in these remarks—and if so, it 
would seem to be an easy matter to remove the taint that now corrupts the 
noble uses of the stage. Most of our theatres, I believe, are the property 
of chartered companies under the direction of a board of managers. If 
these boards, instead of leasing their houses, as they now do, to the high- 
est bidder—whether he be the master of a puppet show, or the leader 
of a strolling band—would condescend to become managers for the 
public as well as for their immediate constituents, retain possession of 
their houses, and select for themselves a corps of actors, to be under 
their pay and their direction, offering a liberal encouragement to the de- 
serving and rejecting the worthless, it cannot be doubted that they would 
soon find a double reward—the augmentation of the dividends, and the 
gratitude of the respectable portion of their fellow-citizens. Shakspeare 
might again be seen “tow’ring in his pride of place,” and the theatre 
might once more become the school of morality and virtue. 





It admits of a question, whether, with all its advantages, the convenien- 
cies and security of humble life, are not of more value than the cares and 
perturbations of greatness, with all its acknowledged advantages. It is 
clearly a question between reason and imagination. Considering how 
much mankind are governed by the latter, there can exist no doubt on 
which the majority of suffrages would be cast. So here let it rest. 
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THE FLOWER-MARKET OF PARIS. 


The sex are right in consulting their own tastes in our country, for they 
find it impossible to understand or satisfy their advisers. Sensitive to the 
constant sneers at the frivolity of their pursuits, when they wished during 
the minority of Louis XIV. to follow more elevated studies, Moliere must 
take the lead in crying out against romantic and scientific ladies! When 
to avoid this ridicule, they undertook to take a part in public affairs, to 
transform their boudoirs to cabinets, and to appear at the audiences of the 
ministers, they were at once accused of conspiracies, and visited with the 
charge of intrigue and sedition. At the period when I first entered society, 
the sex had taken a middle course, which established a sort of balance 
between their censors and panegyrists. ‘They mingled their fashionable 
ge*gaws with scientific instruments ; they attended in the morning a lec- 
ture from Le Sage, and in the evening at a masquerade ; they canvassed for 
a place at a sitting of the academy, with the same interest as for a theatre 
box at a first representation.—At a later period than that of which I have 
spoken, our ladies were in the habit of attending the courses at the Athe- 


neum, or at the University of France. I have seen them with a passion” 


for philosophy, and assembled at Mitoard’s to make experiments, with the 
gas : learned men were busy in making treatises on chemistry for their use ; 
the phenomena of electricity and animal magnetism, by means of which 
ladies explained to their husbands the cause of the vapours, and troubled 
nerves, next attracted their attention; and all this gave way to a madness 
for botany, that Rousseau was the occasion of developing inthem. A chap- 
ter in Emile had made the periwinkle much in vogue; and there was no 
lady who had not a plant of this description upon the mantel piece of her 
sleeping chamber, in a porcelain vase of a peculiar shape, ornamented with 
a portrait of the philosopher of Geneva. 

This mania was carried to such an extreme that a gardener of Montreuil 
accumulated from it a magnificent fortune, which he dissipated in Paris, to 
the great scandal of its worthy inhabitants. Since a woman’s mind, like 
her heart, requires some single and exclusive passion, the mania for plants 
and flowers is still very becoming and fashionable. The botar~ °° the 
boudoir is an inoffensive science, and the luxury of flowers } e- 
able and less expensive than that of bronzes and porcelain. I would 
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rather see upon a chimney-place, vases of hyacinths and roses, which de- 
light by their beauty and perfume, than unused urns of alabaster ; flower- 
pots are better ornaments to a saloon than gaming tables, and boxes of 
orange, laurel and myrtle, ranged upon a balcony, form a curtain of ver- 
dure with masques more agreeably than a Venetian blind, the black walls, 
or the low hovels that the most beautiful saloons have sometimes in per- 
spective. 

The taste for flowers is not exclusively confined toa particular sex or 
class. It has become universal. The gilded saloons of Chaussée d’An- 
tin are so many green houses, where the most expensive shrubs and flow- 
ers are collected and arranged. The shops of the city traders are orna- 
mented with boxes of pomegranate and myrtle-—The workshops of the 
artizans in the suburbs bloom with a few pots of rosemary and sweet-basil, 
and the culture of the nasturium is the pleasantest and most important oc- 
cupation of the humble tenant of the marshes. It is his care too, to build 
about his windows the arbour work, and the arched wires, around which 
that plant clings and expands so beautifully, whose greenness is so great an 
ornament to his dwelling, and whose purple berries set off to such great ad- 
vantage the salad, which is the regular accompaniment of his Sunday din- 
ner. 

With the French, it is very rare that a favourite taste is not carried toa 
madness ; and onc of these passions is that for foreign plants, which is be- 
yond the power of ridicule to describe, as it deserves. ‘The smallest pro- 
prietor of the smallest country seat must have his green house, his collec- 
tion of erotics ; and must arrange accordingly a low hall warmed by a 
stove-pipe from the kitchen, to hold the plants that he can never bring to 
perfection, and of which he can with great difficulty remember the names. 
His little basin, ten feet in diameter, is filled with bulrushes, which he calls 
his aquaiic plant, two beds are reserved for his various liliacées, a nor- 
thern alley, with a wall on one of its sides, is appropriated to the hépatics, 
and to complete the caricature, tin lables fixed in the vegetable garden, in- 
dicate scallion and parsley under the titles of Cepula and Petroselinum. 

This botanic madness has multiplied in the suburbs of Paris those nurse- 
ry gardeners who collect and cultivate in twenty acres of land, the shrubs 
and plants of every climate. These vast magazines are sources which sup- 
ply our Flower-Market. 

This market, the least useful and the most agreeable of all, enjoys alone 
the privilege of being frequented by the opulent. Ladies of all ranks, not 
excepting even the highest, come here in person to make their own pur- 
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chases. The flower fair was formerly held on Feraille Quay, where good 
order was no less scandalized than good taste; to see old iron-work and 
vases of flowers exposed for sale together, and to meet recruiting serjeants 
where we went insearch of plants. In the great number of improvements 
which have taken place during the last dozen years, the Flower-Market has 
not been forgotten. The continuation of the Horloge Quay had been for 
a great number of years bounded by a collection of houses, the most modern 
of which was built in the eleventh century. These rude hovels and those 
by the bridge St. Michael, were the only relics of barbarism to be found in 
the city that is celebrated all over Europe for the splendour of its edifices ; 
afew months sufficed for their entire removal. This rubbish has given 
place to a superb Quay, honoured by the name of one of our heroes; and 
here, in the midst of a spacious square, bordered by trees and ornamented 
by two fountains, is now established the Market of Flowers, of which you 
will have « very imperfect idea, if you visit it any time except of a Satur- 
day. Early in the morning, the light wagons of the gardeners take the 
way toward the southern part of the Pont-du-Change, and deposit there 
the vases filled with lime, in which the frailest shrubs assume an appear- 
ance of vigour well adapted to deceive the purchaser, who is little aware 
that in less than eight hours his beautiful plant, exhausted by too rapid a 
growth, will wither upon its stalk. Here,as every where else, there are 
ranks and distinctions which are not always founded in any reasons of me- 
rit or utility; noble flowers, separated from their plebeian sisters, figure in 
exclusive beauty, and are seldom noticed except for the scientific title in- 
scribed on the vase containing them. 

Every year celebrity is taken from one flower to be given to another. 
All suffer alternately the lot of the Hortensia, to-day the pride of the sa- 
loon and boudoir, and degraded to-morrow to the counter of the sausage- 
dealer, and the window of the sempstress. The disgrace of the superb 
Datura Arborea is not more striking: we have seen it for a number of 
years gracing the peristyles of palaces, porticoes and stair-ways of pri- 
vate mansions,—but fashion has exiled it from these places, and from its 
very haughty form and powerful perfume finding no convenient asylum 
in the houses of the humbler citizens, it has been condemned to vegetate 
in the nook of an orangery, or an obscure corner of a court. There 
might be a moral drawn from the circumstance. 

The first part of the morning is devoted to the sale of the more com- 
mon flowers—the counters of the traders are covered with lilacs, rose- 
trees, pots of reseda, (mignionette) and gilli-flowers, which are to fill the 
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chimney-placesand_ side-boards of the citizens of Paris, the vases of blae 
glass, where by force of water and perseveran:e, the stems of a few nar- 
cissi and hyacinths are cultivated, miserable both in form and colour. 

It isat mid-day that the Flower-Market appears in all its splendour— 
At this iime it is frequented by most beautiful women in a charming neg- 
ligé, when affectation conceals itself under simplicity. An Italian straw 
hat, adorned with a bouquet of violet, a robe de perkale @ guimpe light 
brown prunella boots, a blue or yellow shaw! throw:s over the left shoul . 
der, compose the uniform our fashionable ladies appear to have adopted 
for their appearance in the Flower-Market. At noon, the horses are put 
to the baronche, the coachman and lackey, in simple riding coats, give a 
becoming air of negligence to the equipage. My lady enters the vehicle, 
accompanied by her most intimate friend—They go through Paris, admir- 
ing the splendour of the Louvre, the Quays, the Obelisk of Pont-Neuf, and 
astonished at knowing one quarter of the people whom they are in the habit 
of meeting two or three times a week. The carriage stops at the extremity 
of the Pont-au-Change, and is placed in a line with the vehicles already 
there. They enter the Market, and the first lady they meet there with a 
look of extreme surprise, is almost always the one they w ould have been 
very much surprised not to have met. 

I am in the habit of going about from table to table, and watching the 
people purchasing, and the flowers they buy, I endeavour to divine the use 
they intend to make of them. Here, a very pretty and very young lady, 
conducted by her governess, buys two little orange trees; she measures 
with a riband the length of the boxes; I would lay a bet that she is plan- 
ning a féte for her grandfather, and wishes to ascertain if the boxes are 
not too large for the chamber window where he wishes to place them. 

Here, is a lady who buys a magnificent laurel-rose, which she adorns 
with amaranths. Jt seems to me that the gift is intended for some dra- 
matic poet, who will not fail to see in it an emblem of his immortality, 
his glory, and his love. 

Further off, I observe a little man, pale, dry and meager, whose body is 
supported upon two legs, the slenderest with which man was ever af- 
flicted; he has thinned the market of its most beautiful flowers. Toknow 
for whom they were intended | had only to listen to the directions given 
to three servants charged with these treasures of the spring; but I had the 
greatest desire in the world to inform him that if there are flowers at all 
seasons, there are follies that do not become all ages. 

J Jaughed still more at the surprise of a worthy citizen who was bar- 
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gaining for a white rose that.he wished, he said, to give to his lady, and 
for which he was charged eighteen francs. He exclaimed against the price. 

“And what do you ask for that?” pointing with his finger at another 
plant. 

“T'wo thousand six hundred livres,” replied the florist. 

The citizen thought he was ridiculing him, grew angry, and began 
to abuse the dealer. He retorted by calling him a fool. The quarrel 
was becoming serious, and Ido not know how it would have ended if I 
had not succeeded in explaining to this honest Parisian, that what he 
mistook for a white rose was a Kemelia Japonica with double flowers, of 
a species which has produced a specimen that was sold ia England for 
four thousand guineas about two years ago.—To complete the conviction, 
a lady, whom I thought I knew by her queenly port, her voice and ges- 
tures, purchased the precious plant at the price which the gardener had 
fixed upon it, and carried it in triumph in her carriage, which could hardly 
get along from the crowd which thronged about it to admire a flower so 
beautiful and expensive. 

Before leaving the Flower-Market, I was desirous of completing a col- 
lection of tulips, with the purchase of which I had been commissioned. 


But the gardener to whom J applied referred me to the celebrated Tripit, 
whose garden in the great allée de Chaillot, is at the present moment the 
rendezvous of all true amateurs, who can purchase the three thousand seven 
hundred and thirty-three species of bulbous roots and shoots of these beau- 
fiful liliacées. 





For the National Magazine. 


THE PRESENT TIME. 


“ The time is out of joint."—Suaksrears. 


—s 


One of the greatest orators and most virtuous statesmen of the present 
day, in a speech before the late Virginia convention, remarked that there 
now prevailed in this country, both in the government and people, more 
corruption and laxity of principle, moral and political,than in any other 
people or government known to us—and that Sir Robert Walpole’s senti- 
ment could no longer be considered a satire, for that every man had his 
price—Many persons admit, who dislike to avow, that Walpole’s famous 
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principle of action was the dictate of a sagacious mind. No man un- 
derstood the secret springs of human conduct better than he did. His 
fault was in openly declaring such a sentiment, not in acting upon it. If 
here and there an exception has been found to the rule, it is because it has 
been construed in too literal a sense :—it is because the idea of money, 
or money’s worth, has been always attached to that of price. But there 
are ten thousand modes of bribery, in which money has no concern im- 
mediate or remote, direct or contingent; and the same price that would 
purchase the poor man, might purchase the most wealthy. The only dif- 
ference between the present period in this country and the days of Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole in England is, that in the former money, or its value, is the 
principle, if not the only, price which the statesman has it in his power to 
offer—in the latter, titles, honors, and illustrious orders without number, 
enable him to vary the price according to the ruling passion of theman.— 
This difference is certainly greatly in favor of the older time and coun- 
try, for where money is the sole, or chief, inducement, men must necessari- 
ly be more sordid and corrupt, than when the motive may be traced 
to ambition, whether that ambition be pure and praiseworthy, or inordi- 
nate and immoral. Office is now the great price for which all men are 
willing to sell themselves,—not for the sake of the honours which that of- 
fice confers, but for the baser consideration of the pecuniary advantages 
which accompany it. Nearly one half the people of the United States are 
said to be at this moment seekers of office. That is the something, for 
which they are willing to barter the freedom of thought, and speech, 
and action, and offer themselves body and soul to the requisitions of the 
pseudo-reformist who holds it in his gift. 

That a people must be corrupt, in the worst sense of the term, when 
they are thus willing to alienate their dearest privileges, and literally sell’ 
their birthright for a mess of pottage, cannot be controverted. And he 
must be but a short-sighted statesman, who does not discern in this state 
of things, the germ of a tremendous revolution. But whether that revo- 
lution will end in restoring the purity and simplicity of our republic, or 
in raising upon its ruins a form of government more congenial with the 
spirit of despotism that now prevails, is a question which no human for- 
sight can solve. It is certain that the patriot can find but little to console 
him in his own experience, or in the history of the past. The hand of the 
Almighty is manifestly lifted up in wrath against our country—whether 
to warn or to punish, is inscrutable to man. 
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TRANSLATIONS 


FROM CICERO, SALLUST, LIVY, VELLEIUS PATERCULUS, TACI- 
TUS, SUETONIUS, CORNELIUS NEPOS, QUINTUS CURTIUS, 
AURELIUS VICTOR, AULUS GELLIUS, &e. 


Some make their way to power by a feigned probity, and do many 
things which good men are wont to do, and the more readily, because they 
mean only to deceive. Would to God it was as easy to be really virtuous, 
as it is to assume the mask of virtue. But those, when they have attained 
the ends they purposed, and have mounted to the highest stations of pow- 
er, throw away the mask, and expose their true characters to view. They 
plunder—they violate—and they persecute. They pursue, with rancorous 
malignity, those very virtuous men, whose cause they had pretended to es- 
pouse. They break down the steps of that ladder by which they ascen- 
ded, least other persons after them should make use of it, as they had 
done. Lactant, Institut. Div. Lib. 6. cap. 6. 

Nor were tiicre wanting witnesses who accused men who pretended to 


great purity, of having received houses and estates in the country, as shares 
in the division of booty. T'ac. Annal. Lib. 13. Art. 18. 
What kind of government—what species of commissions over provin- 


ces—what specious pretences for seizing and accumulating money, were 
not invented ? What region or territory on the globe, was there to be found 
without some species of tyranny erected in it? Cic. pro Sect. cap. 30. 
Art. 66. 

Persecution was let loose, not only against authors, but against their 
books ; for a commission was given to three persons, to burn the monument 
of the most illustrious genius in the public square where the people held 
their assemblies. It was their deliberate intention, to silence in those 
flames, the voice of the people, the liberty of the senate, and the conscien- 
ces of mankind. They expelled moreover all who made profession, or 
had any pretensions to wisdom. Every virtue and good quality, every 
elegant accomplishment, was driven into exile, that nothing honest or de- 
cent should remain to be seen. We have in truth exhibited a splendid 
and memorable example of patience ; and as the last age beheld the ex- 
treme of liberty, we are arrived at the extreme of servitude—all inter- 
course of speaking and hearing being taken away by spies and inquisitors. 
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We should have lost our memories too, with the use of speech, if it had 
been as much in our power to forget, asto be silent. ‘Tacit. Agricol. Art. 2. 

The condemned volumes were preserved in secret, and afterwards re- 
published. This fact exposes to ridicule the stupidity ofthose who believe, 
that by their present authority, they shall be able to extinguish the memory 
of the future age. On the contrary, the punishment of genius increases its 
authority. Nor have foreign princes, or any other rulers, who have prac- 
tised such persecutions, ever found any other benefit but disgrace to them- 
selves, and increased reputation to the men of letters, Tacit. Annal. Lib. 
4. Art. 35. “s 

We have permitted for a great number of years, and we have kept silence, 
while we beheld the riches of all nations conveyed into the hands of a few 
persons. And to shew our dulness and weakness in the plainest light, 
none of these men have been hypocrites ; not one has ever taken the pains 
to throw a cloak over his avarice. Cic. in Verr. Action: 2. Lib. 5, Cap. 
48. Art. 126. P 

All, at this day, have fallen under the power of afew men, who, under the 
pretence of war, have taken possession of the treasury, the army, the con- 
quered kingdoms and provinces, and have made a fortification around 
themselves of your spoils. You, in the mean time, ye multitude, like an 
herd of cattle, compose yourselves, stripped of every thing left by your an- 
cestors, to become the property and revenue of afew masters.—Sallust in 
fragment, Lib. 3. 

In vain will you strive to avoid their proud ambition, by moderation and 
obedience: Plunderers of the whole globe, when ali things by land are 
exhausted by their devastations, they fly to the seas for fresh booty. If an 
epemy :: vich, they shew their avarice: if poor, they display their ambi- 
tion either the east nor the west can satisfy them. Their grasping and 
singuiar cupidity, monopolizes riches and poverty with equal eagerness, 
To spoil, to murder, and to ravish, they call government; and where they 
make a solitude, they call it peace. 

Nature has ordained, that our children and our relations should be most 
dear tous. ‘These are enrolled and hurried away far from us, to drag out 
a miserable servitude. Our wives, our sisters, if they escape the brutality 
of our enemies, are disgraced by those who call themselves our friends 
and guests. They take away our goods and fortunes for tribute, and our 
grain for their provisions. ‘Tacit. Agricol. Art. 80, 31. 

Nor were the young men only conscripts, but the old men also were com- - 
pelled to give their names for the guard of the city. In proportion as the 
number of soldiers was multiplicd, the demands of tribute in money for 
their maintenance were augmented. These exactions were collected by 
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war taxes, against the wills of those who remained at home; because they 
were compelled at once, to sacrifice all to the civil and military service of 
the republic. Tit. Liv. Lib. 5. Art. 10. 

Italy was laid waste by the exactions of money ; the provinces were ru- 
_ ined, as well as the nations in alliance, and those which were called free 
cities. Even the gods made a part of the booty, by the spoils of their 
temples in the city. The gold,which in all ages had been consecra- 
ted by the Roman people in their triumphs, and in their solemn vows in 
gratitude for their prosperity, or in token of their fears, was carried off as 
plunder. Tacit. Annal. Lib. 15. Art. 45. 

We had learned by our victories abroad, to ruin all foreign nations ; and 
by our civil wars, to consume ourselves. Tacit. Annal. Lib. 3. Art. 54. 

It is im;ossible to express the odium into which we have fallen among 
foreign nations, from the vexatious and libidinous conduct of those whom 
we have sent to them as governors. What temple has been held sacred in 
those countries by our magistrates? What city has been inviolable ?—what 
habitation has been safe? Great inquiry is made after opulent and plenti- 
ful cities, and pretexts for war against them are invented, from mere mo- 
tives of rapacity. Cic. pro. Leg. Manil. cap. 22. Art. 65. 

Our provinces are all in mourning ; all free nations complain. All foreign 
kingdoms, in fine, demand vengeance for our outrages and vexations.— 
There is no place, from Italy to the ocean, at so remote a distance, or in so 
retired a situation, as not to have been invaded by the lust and iniquity of 
the men we have sent among them. ‘The Roman people can no longer 
sustain, I will not say the power, the arms and the hostilities, but the griefs, 
thetears and reproaches of all nations. Cic. in Verr. Action : 2. Lib. 3. cap. 
89. Art. 207. 

The constitution of this city was once so vigorous and firm,as to be 
able to subsist under the negligence of the senate, and even the in- 
justice and ingratitude of the citizens. Now it cannot—we have no pub- 
lic treasure orrevenue. The public taxes are not possessed by those who 
have formed them—the influence of the principal citizens is lost—the har- 
mony between the different orders of the state is destroyed—the judicia- 
ry is annihilated—the suffragesare exclusively in the hands of afew men— 
the minds of good men are no longer attentive and submissive to the views 
of the senate. In vain will you search for a citizen who will expose 
himself to envy and resentment, for the safety of his country. Cic. de Au- 
respic. respons. cap. 28. Art. 60. 

At length we are allowed to breathe. Tacit Agricola. Art. 3. One 
man has saved the public; for when the tyrants had held the citizens in 
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opposition, and divided among themselves the property of those whom 
the fortune of war had spared ; had driven some into exile, and put others 
to death; this man was not only the first, but the only one, to make war 
upon them. Cornelius Nepos in Thrysybal. cap. 1. 

He displayed his prudence no less than his courage. He forbid all vio- 
lence to those who yielded. Clemency towards citizens he regarded as 
equity. Idem, cap. 2. 

He was fortunate as well as prudent, especially in battle; to such a de- 
gree that he always conquered, and he enlarged the limits of the empire. 
Aurelius victor de Cesaribus in Septim. Sever. 

Bonaparte takes the title of Consul. When he had attached to himself 
the soldiers by his liberality, the people by abundance of provisions, 
and all men by the delights of repose, he rises by degrees, and draws to 
himself the authority of the senate, the magistrates, and the laws, without 
opposition from any. Indeed, the heads of the most ferocious had fallen 
by the sword of the enemy, or by the axe of proscription. The rest of 
the nobility were loaded with riches and honors, in proportion to their 
promptitude in submission; and the upstarts of the new order of things, 
preferred the safety of the present, to the dangers of the past times. Nor 
did the provinces hesitate to comply, suspecting the power both of the se- 
nate and the people, from the continual contentions of the men of influence, 
the avarice of the magistrates; the protection of the laws by power, in- 
trigue and bribery, being rendered wholly incompetent. Tacit. Annal. 
Lib. 1. Art. 2. ; 

If a true and proper name should be sought for this evil, it would seem 
that some fatal calamity had fallen upon the inexperienced and improvi- 
dent mindsof men, and totally blindedthem. Cic. pro Ligar. cap. 6. Art. 17. 

All the wounds occasioned by the war, are now to be healed by you— 
You are the only man who can provide aud administer a remecy. Cicer. 
pro Marcello. cap. 8. Art. 24. 

There is nothing in your fortune more sublime; nothing in your nature 
more noble; than to have the power and the disposition to preserve so 
great a number of citizens. Cicer. pro Ligario. cap. 12. Art. 38. 

This part remains for you to act, and in this you ought to exert all your 
talents to restore the commonwealth to its vigour; and after it shall have 
been re-established, you enjoy the effect of it in the greatest tranquillity. — 
Then indeed, if you will, when you have discharged the debt you owe to 
your country, and completed the intentions of nature, till you are satisfied 
with living, you may say you havelived enough. What indeed is this long 
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period of life which must come to an end? When the conclusion of it 
arrives, all past pleasure is counted for nothing, because there are none to 
be enjoyed in future. Yet, that soul of yours, was never contented with 
the narrow limits prescribed to us by nature, for living; but has always 
been inflamed with the desire of immortality. Nor is your life to be com- 
puted by this puff of breath which unites the mind and the body. Your 
life, that life which is truly yours, will flourish in the memory of all ages; 
will becherished by posterity ; and preserved to all eternity. To posterity 
you ought to consecrate it ; to posterity you ought to present yourself with 
glory. You have long since done enough to give you a title to admiration. 
It is expected of you that you furnish cause for gratitude and praise. Em- 
pires, provinces, the Rhine, the ocean, the Nile, innumerable battles, in- 
credible victories, multiplied monuments, will astonish posterity when they 
hear or read of your triumphs. But, unless this city and its liberties shall 
be re-established by your councils and institutions, your name will only 
wander far and wide; it will never acquire a settled seat and a certain 
‘habitation. There will be among those hereafter to be born, as there ever 
has been, a great diversity of sentiments; while some will extol with their 
praises your exploits to the skies, others will think perhaps that something 
is wanting, and this, especially that bounds, ought to have been put in the 
flames of civil war, »y the salvation of the state ; that they may have cause 
to believe that the former was inflicted on them by fate, and that they owe 
the blessing of the latter to your councils. Look forward therefore to 
those judges, who, after many ages, shall pass sentence on you : These, 
for what I know, may be more impartial and less corrupted than we are ; 
for they will judge without favour or affection ; without hatred and without 
envy. If their decrees should then be indifferent to you, as certain phi- 
losophers falsely believe, it is certainly not now indifferent to you that your 
conduct be such, that no stain or reproach shal! be thrown upon your 


memory. Cicer. pro Marcello. cap. 9. 
CONCLUSION, 


It is devoutly to be wished that all those who in future may preside over 
the republic, would observe two precepts of Plato: one is, that they should 
be so attached to the prosperity of the citizens, that every thing they do 
should be adapted to that end, forgetting their own interest ; the other, that 
their providence should extend over the whole body of the republic, least 
while they cherish one party they neglect the rest. The administration of 
a republic, like the guardian of an orphan, ought to study the interest of 
their constituents, not that of those to whom the trust is committed. Those 
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who consult the good of a party of the citizens, and neglect another part, 
introduce into society two pernicious things, sedition and discord; from 
this cause it always happens, that some are considered as the friends of 
the people, and others as wholly devoted to the rich and powerful, and few 
as the friends of all the citizens alike. From this source arose mighty dis- 
sensions among the Athenians ; and in our republic, not only seditions but 
destructive civil wars; evils, which a virtuous and courageous citizen, wor- 
thy to preside in the republic, would avoid and detest. Such a man will 
devote himself entirely to the republic, nor will he covet power or riches, 
and he will protect all parts of the body politic, and consult the interests 
of all the citizens. He will not excite envy or hatred against any man, by 
false accusations. He will adhere so closely to justice and equity, that, 
provided he can preserve these virtues, although he may give offence and 
create enemies by them, he will set death itself at defiance, rather than 
abandon his principles. Cicero de off. Lib. 1. cap. 25. Art. 85, 86. 

Men submit to the power ‘and authority of others from various motives. 
They are led either by benevolence, or by the grandeur of their benefits,, 
or by their merit, or by hopes that their obedience will be useful to them; 
or by fear least they should be compelled by force, or by the seduction of 
promises or largesses : or lastly, as it often happens in our commonwealth, | 
because they set themselves for sale to him who will bribe highest. 

Of all the measures which are ever employed, to obtain, to establish, or 
to conserve authority, the most laudable is to make yourself beloved; the 
most odious is to make yourself feared. It is a fine saying of Ennius— 
whom they fear, they will hate—whom they hate they wish to destroy. 
Cic. de off. Lib. 2. cap 6, 7. Art. 22, 23. 

That which so plainly appears to be the most certain means of securing 
our safety, and preserving our power and privileges—that let us embrace. 
Let the fears of the people be discarded, and their affections preserved. In 
this way, we shall most easily obtain our own personal happiness, and the 
prosperity of the state. Id. Art. 24. 

We have set before the world an horrible example ; but it will be a salu- 
tary warning to mankind, for many future ages. Cicero Tusculan. Quast. 
Lib. 8. No. 7. 
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For the National Magazine. 


The following Poem was written some years ago by a talented young 
lady of Baltimore, now a matron, who displays in her domestic circle 
the sweet refinements, and delicate sensibilities which she so feelingly 
and poetically describes. The Poem of “ Lazarus’ flows from the true 
source of Inspiration—a heart replete with religious feeling and moral 
philosophy. We sincerely hope that the amiable authoress has not 
wholly given to the distaff (to speak metaphorically ) what she gave to the 
pen, and that our columns will hereafter be graced with the effusions of 


her genius. 
LAZARUS, 
PART Ist. 
" 4. In Judah’s land, and near that ancient place, 


Where once th’ Almighty shed his heav’nly grace, 
Where sunk in ruins now no stone can tell 
The spot, where great Jehovah deign’d to dwell ; 
There in a home that no rude storms had felt, 
Martha and Mary with their brother dwelt. 
The years of childhood now had pass’d away, 
But saw not love or happiness decay ; 
Still had their bosoms known afiection’s glow 
That casts a charm on ev’ry lot below, 
For virtue, in their dwelling, beamed her radiant light, 
Brighten’d the day, and cheer’d the lonely night, 
From heav’nly lips the rule of life they heard, 
From lips, whence wisdom flow’d at ev’ry word. 
For now, did Jesus, condescend on earth 
To dwell with men of low and humble birth. 
In this blest home, a dear and welcome guest, 
Oft had his sad and weary limbs found rest. 
There on his feet, did Mary’s pious care 

5. Pour costly oil, and wipe them with her hair; 
And Martha too, with warm and ardent zeal 
Prepared the board, and served the cheerful meal. 
Whilst Laz’rus humbly on his words would dwell, 
And catch each heav’nly accent as it fell. 
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Upon each heart, joy long had shed its beam : 
But joy will vanish like a morning dream. 
And who in life’s sad pilgrimage can say, 
No cloud e’er dimm’d the brightness of their day ? 
Even in virtue’s dwelling, sorrows come, 

To wring the heart, and desolate the home. 
And soon o’er Martha and o’er Mary’s soul, 
The heavy clouds of dark affliction roll; 

He, the companion of their youth now lies 
SufPring in anguish, victim of disease 

No art can heal, no soft attentions ease, 
Laz’rus, their brother, languishcs and dies. 


When the bright lamp of hope, that lights our way, 
Sheds but a feeble and uncertain ray, 
Where do we seek for some reviving beam 
But at that source whence life and comfort stream, 
Tl” afflicted sisters to their heav’nly friend, 
The dismal tidings of their sorrows send. 
“Come pitying Lord, all earthly comforts fade, 
To thee alone we look for hope and aid: 
Behold! the gentle youth, so lov’d, so dear, 
Sickens and dies—no saving power is near. 
O! come, thy kind and melting mercy prove, 
And give our brother back, to life and love.” 
The Saviour comes not—not arrived the hour 
To show his healing grace, his saving pow’r. 


Ye who have known the agony to trace 
The dying anguish in the dear one’s face, 

Have seen the form ye lov’d, in death decay, 
Without a hope to shed its cheering ray 

Upon the heart, to which, despair and gloom, 
Present no prospect, but the dreary tomb. 

And watch’d the eye, that would, but cannot tell, 
How deep “the anguish of a last farewell.” 

Ye who have known all this, and felt how vain 
Your pow’r to bid health’s bloom revive again ; 
How much alas! how impotent to save, 

The cherish’d object, from the op’ning grave. 
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Oh! ye can know, what bitter tears were shed 

In hapless woe, o’er Lazarus’ dying bed. 

No noise disturb’d the awful hour of death, 

Save the sad suff’rer’s deep convulsive breath.— 


‘The ev’ning Sun was sinking in the West 
In glorious splendour to his bed of rest— 
The clouds that linger’d in the azure sky, 
Were ting’d with hues of bright and golden dye. 
But ah! how dead the heart to nature’s charms 
When cares distract us, or when fear alarms. 
Martha and Mary mark’d the Western glow, 
Only to feel more keen their present woe. 
They turn’d their eyes from that bright orb of day, 
To him, whose Sun was sinking fast away.— 
Whom the dark night, that morning never breaks, 
Should wrap in sleep, that never,—never wakes— 
Until that day, of nature’s gen’ral doom, 
When the last trump shall call him from the tomb. 
They watch’d the flutt’ring pulse in silent dread, 
And scarce believ’d that life indeed was fled. 
So much like sleep are the first hours of death, 
The form of life, but ah! no warmth or breath. 
The grave is clos’d—but still sad sorrow keeps 
Her vigil o’er the tomb where Laz’rus sleeps. 
Martha and Mary, lonely and bereft, 
No friend, no guide, no parent, brother left,— 
He that to them was all, now slumbers low, 
Nor hears the sighs, nor sees the tears that flow.— 


Now friends assembl’d in the house of grief 
To offer comfort, and to bring relief— 
But vain is consolation’s healing pow’r 
In the first burst of sorrow’s trying hour. 


Thou only source of hope when sorrows spread 
Their clouds of with’ring darkness o’er the head, 
Who, when disease and sickness shed their gloom, 
Throw’st cheerful light upon the dreary tomb ; 
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Oh! raise my thoughts above this earthly sphere 
To thy bright throne—to rest in wonder there. 
To catch from thence a light inspiring beam, 
To guide my pencil in so high a theme. 

Not mine the genius, that like Milton’s soar’d 
To paint thy glories when in heav’n ador’d, 
The Angels veil’d themselves before thy face, 
And own’d thee Saviour of man’s fallen race. 
To shew like him thy terrors in the fight, 

When rebel Angels sunk before thy might, 

Felt thy dread thunders, and thy chast’ning rod, 
And own’d how weak their arms, compar’d with God.— 


Nor mine, th’ exalted, pure and holy strain 
Of him, who sang Messiah’s earthly reign ; 
Whom christian faith, and holy breathings fir’d, 
By genius prompted, and by love inspir’d ; 
Who, when th> last dread summons call’d away, 
To meet thy presence in the realms of day, 
Recall’d the theme that warmed his youthful breast, 
And which now soothed the age of life to rest. 
Pronounce’d the sacred lines with trembling breath, 
And smoothed his passage thro’ the vale of death. 
Sleep pious bard! thy fame shall never fade, 
For taste and genius consecrate thy shade. 
But not on earth alone, thy praise shall be, 
For Angels weave a crown of life for thee! 


When themes so high such poet’s skill require, 
Oh! how shall I presume to wake the lyre. 
Teach me thou source of light! my thoughts to raise, 
And aid my feeble voice, to sing thy praise.— 
Grant,—that tho’ faint and weak the numbers flow, 
Yet on my strain thy approving smile may glow.— 
That, tho”the song may fail, the heart may be 
An humble offring, not despised by thee! 


NOTES. 


1. “Of him who sang,” &c. KLopstock. 
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2. “Recall’d the theme,” &c. 

“We find in the second part ofthe Messiah, a very fine passage on the 
death of Mary, the sister of Martha and Lazarus, who is pointed out to us 
in the gospel, as the image of contemplative virtue—From the last moments 
of Mary, Klopstock has drawn a picture of the death-bed ofthe just. — 
When in his turn he was also on his death-bed, he repeated his verses on 
Mary, with an expiring voice; he recollected them through the shades of the 
Sepulchre, and in feeble accents he pronounced them, as exhorting himself 
to die well; tlius the sentiments expressed in youth, were sufficiently pure 
to form the consolation of his closing life.” MapAME DE SraEv. 

$8. “For taste and genius,” &c. 

“The poet was old, when he ceased to live, but the virtuous man was 
already in possession of the immortal palms, which renew existence, and 
flourish beyond the grave.—All the inhabitants of Hamburg, rendered 
to the Patriarch of literature, the honors, which elsewhere, are scarcely 
ever recorded, except to rank and power—And the manes of Klopstock 
received the reward, which the excellence of his life had merited.” 

MavaMeE pr Sraet. 





4. “In Judah’s land,” &e. 

“ Jerusalem—about two miles from Bethany, the town of Lazarus and 

his sisters,” &c. Dr. CLark. 
5. “Pour costly oil,” &c. 

“Dr. Lightfoot thinks that the reason of that familiarity, which subsist- 
ed between our Lord and this family, arose from Mary’s having formerly 
annointed his feet with ointment, anc, on this ground, they could confi- 
dently send for our Lord, when Lazarus fell sick. ‘This seems a very rea- 
sonable conjecture, and it is very likely that the familiarity rose out of the 
annointing.” [To be continued.) Dr. Crark. 





J have always abhorred the vices of the world, and pitied the weakness 
of human nature. I have humoured fools, and bowed to pride—for an 
experiment ; and the result was, that the fool grew forward, the rascal rob- 
bed me, the coxcomb contumed me, and the arrogant wretch claimed the 
honor of atriumph. In revenge,I bore it all with patience. The men I 
chose for this trial, were reputed the very opposites of what I found them; 
they passed for wise, virtuous and amiable !—How thin a cloak hides the 
real character; yet how easily is the world deluded; let a man have a 
fine suit, a fawning temper, and sufficient gold to save him from the 
curse of poverty, and lo! you shall see him all that he desires to be. 
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For the National Mayazine. 


NOVEL WRITING. 


The invention of the present age, seems to be employed in two peculiar 
ways, which are the antipodes of each other—and in these ways to an ex- 
traordinary extent—in works of fiction, and in mechanics, with barely men- 
tioning the fact, and without inquiring philosophically into the causes of the 
diversity ; we beg leave toturn our attention to that one of these heads more 
adapted to our own, and to examine into the present state of novel writing. 

We find this species of composition chiefly confined to England and 
America. Although all the civilized world are the readers, yet in England 
and America are to be found the writers of novels.—This no doubt, is 
owing to the freedom of the political institutions of these countries, which, 
giving ample scope to the mental energies, tends to form what is called 
character, which it at the same time renders multifarious, thus forming one 
of the most abundant materials for a novel —The variety too, is one of 
the sources of incidents, which gives to the novel its principal interest. 
Besides, in works of fiction, more than in any other, the expression of thought 
should be free. How can this be the case in countries where a political 
censorship—an inquisitorial police, holds a dragon watch over the press.— 
Hardly a novel now extant of English or American origin, would have 
been suffered to proceed originally from a Spanish, French, a German or 
Italian press—Things we hope will now be better ordered in France, and 
they will give the earliest evidence of an unfettered press in the production 
of the improved “Roman.” 

The public taste, as it regards the novel, has been so improved, we may 
say, perfected, that productions only of the highest order will gratify it— 
The standard of excellence is indeed so high, that no one can go beyond 
it, although all must approach near it. What formerly delighted, now 
nauseates the public palate-—The licentiousness of some, the sickly senti- 
mentality of others, the wild romance of many—and, the tedious conversa- 
tionality of not a few, would disgust in a modern work of fiction.—In mo- 
dern novels, fiction is made to speak like truth—sometimes in the shape 
of history, sometimes in that of narrative-——-The Historical and the narra- 
tive novel appear to be the two grand modern divisions—if indeed they 
may not be considered of one species.—At the head of the former stands 
Sir Walter Scott,—the unknown author of “Vivian Gray” claims the same 
precedence over the other. 
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Sir Walter is called the Shakespeare of the North—being in prose what 
the latter was in verse. If by this appellation, is intended to signify an 
equality of genius, we beg leave to protest against it—-The genius of Scott 
is far inferior to that of Shakespeare—We are not so enthusiastic in our 
admiration of the immortal bard as to say, using his own language, 


“ We ne’er shall look upon his like again.” 


Nature has shewn that she can produce a Shakespeare because she has 
produced one. It is not for us to say that her efforts will never be alike 
exerted, much less that she has “thrown away the mould” in which her fa- 
vorite bard was formed !—but we can say, that his like has not yet appear- 
ed, and we fear never will.—Scott is the imitation of Shakespeare, his im- 
itation in whole afd in part—The Iistrionic plays of Shakespeare taught 
him the Historical novel, and thé plan of Shakespeare caused him to make 
his novel at the same time a drama.—Like him he seems to follow the 
events of real life with a magician’s wand, giving to them the charms of fic- 
tion and truth combined,—like him, he laughs or smiles with Democritus 
at the varieties of life,—like him, he mingles the preternatural with the real, 
not only causing them to agree, but blending them harmoniously together.— 
He has even imitated Shakespeare in some of his acknowledged faults, 
particularly in giving to his works no especial moral application in the final 
termination.—Content with teaching us in detail by throwing out contin- 
ually, scraps of Philosophy, he scans away Philosophy in the denoument, 
(I mean that philosophy which teaches by examples) and involves often, 
in one terrible fate, the innocent and the guilty. 

So much for the origin of the Scott novel, or as some would call it, the 
Scottish novel.—Its course has been triumphant, and its progeny multitudi- 
nous. The number of authors good and bad in this line, who have taken 
their cue from the “ Northern Magician,” cannot be calculated.—The best 
of them are but imitations, and the greatest praise of any one is graduated 
by its approach to the original. 

Some confusion necessarily arisesin this mingling of false with real,—to 
one ignorant of history a total confusion. It is necessary that those 
who would truly enjoy this sort of composition, should be well versed in 
the historical facts on which the respective stories are based—and to those 
who have not at command a constant fund of this sort of knowledge, it 
becomes necessary that they should previously inform themselves as well 
as they are able—otherwise the enchanting pen of the novelist will en- 
grave upon their memorics as historical facts, the creatures of his own ima- 
gination.—It is much to be feared, that as time advances, and real history 
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fades beneath its touch, fictions thus cor“ounded with realities, may go 
down to posterity, and be recorded by some future compiler as gems of 
history. We may have reached, or may soon reach, the ullima thule of re- 
finement, the final point of exaltation, whence descent is certain, and this 
mode of composition may be the one employed to mystify the history of 
the past, before the eyes of future ages. And as recorded writ once sunk 
in the fabulous, so real history may be now sinking into the fictitious, as a 
precursor to that period when all will be darkness.—We will not inquire 
into the propriety of our being delighted at the expense of posterity; it is, 
perhaps, the course of things, and why attempt to arrest the mighty tide of 
events. ° 

The second order of modern novels, the Nawratire, has grown out of the 
first—we call it not narratire, because it is so in the common sense of the 
term—namely, a story which begins at the beginning, and ends at the end- 
ing of an entire tale; but, because it does not profess to be founded on 
history, while it narrates events—although those events are disconnected, 
having many beginnings and many endings, in which the incident is a mat- 
ter of secondary consideration ;—--Characterization and description of eve- 
ry species, being the principal aim of the writer.—Sometimes the hero, as in 
“ Almacks,” is nobody, and his companions every thing—sometimes he 
shares the interest of the piece,as in “Vivian Grey” and “ Devereux”— 
sometimes he is the principal figure, amid many of high interest, as in 
“Paul Clifford.” 

The chief aim of these works is to illustrate modern character, manners, 
customs, and events ; this they have done in so masterly a style, that they 
have interested the public in a very high degree, almost to the exclusion 
of our old friends Scott, Cowper, and company; whom, however, we ar- 
dently hope to grect again and often. We intend these imperfect remarks 
as an introduction to the reviews we may hereaficr make of the productions 
yet to come of these entertainers of the world. 





Sclected. 


WHAT IS BON TON? 


Is.it an observance of established custom ? Is it the modus in rebus pre- 
scribed by Horace? ‘The Ton of pcople of fashion? Who are the peo- 
ple of fashion? Is aplay written agreably to Bon Ton, tobe pronounced a 
good one? Are wit, talents, and genius, comprized under thatdcnomination ? 

I—vou2", No. 1. 
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Such are the questions which naturally present themselves to all who 
follow a theatrical career.—Bon Ton is the rage : in despising it, one might 
compose an exellent work; but in conforming to it, one is more certain 
of succeeding with an indifferent piece. 

During the many years that I have heard talk of Bon Ton, Ihave not 
been able to discover either its residence, or of what it consists. I have 
seen men of Bon Ton without wit, education, knowledge, or taste.—It 
does not therefore consist of wit, taste, or talents! 

Ihave known Tonish women to decide on every subject, without un- 
derstanding any; and to find fault with Moliere for obscene and gross al- 
lusions, whilst, in their private circles, they would indulge in broad and in- 
decent inuendoes. By Bon Ton, therefore, we are not always to under- 
stand decency. 

We used formerly to say “the Ton of genteel company.” This 
phrase was a suflicient definition. The word company has become obso- 
lete ; society has been its substitute. The latter is now seldom used ; but 
one hears an incessant repetition of Bon Ton: it is therefore possible for 
Bon Tonto exist without either good company or good society. 

It is generally acknowledged, that Molicre’s plays are of the worst T'on. 
It is however not yet proved that they are consequently bad; but ton-ish 
plays, therefore, are not to be deemed good ones. 

Neither tragedy or comedy are agreeable to Bon Ton ; therefore, Bon 
Ton does not consist of what makes us laugh or cry. 

What then are we to understand by Bon Yon ? 

I expect that ton-ish people shall write plays; that they shall be well 
constructed; have a good deal of the vis-comica ; that they succeed well ; 
and that at each theatre, the critics do judge by the rules of Bon Ton: 
We shall then enter on a new career, and erect a Theatre of Bon Ton on 





the ruins of the present. 





BURKE,—after remarking that change of surface, continual and yet 
hardly perceptible, forms one of the great constituents of beauty, directs the 
curious gazer to observe that part ofa beautiful woman, where she is, per- 
haps, the most beautiful, about the neck and breast; the smoothness, the 
softness ; the easy and insensible swell, the variety of the surface, which is 
never for the smallest space the same ; the delightful maze through which 
the unsteady eye slides giddily, without knowing where to fix, or whither 
it is carried. Perhaps the above is the finest description that occurs in any 
metaphysical treatise, 
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For the National Magazine. 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL ROAD. 


“Fourth Annual Report of the President and Directors to the Stockholders 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road Company.” 


We do not know that we ean refer our readers to a subject more inter- 
esting to them in every relation which binds them to the interests of their 
country than the magnificent project of which the report at the head of this 
article is a triumphant exposition. 

To those who are acquainted with the powerful reasons which impelled 
the citizens of Baltimore to undertake this work, any observations on the 
history of the causes which induced its commencement would be superflu- 
ous; but to our distant readers it may not be improper to state, that the 
situation of Baltimore renders this road an object of vital importance 
not only to her prosperity, but also to her existence as a commercial 
city. 

The location of Baltimore is one highly favored by nature with advanta- 
ges of a character and extent sufficient to elevate her to the first rank of 
commercial cities. Situated near the Chesapeake and commanding the 
trade of almost all the tributaries of that immense bay ; with the rich States 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio and Kentucky, the granaries of the Western World, 
in her rear, and ministering to her wealth, her elevation in the scale of pros- 
perity was almost unexampled. But the energetic and persevering rivalry 
of her sister cities, who devoted not only their own resources but the 
wealth of their respective States to the task, was rapidly depriving her of 
the trade of the West and the Chesapeake, the vital sources of her com- 
mercial prosperity. 

The citizens of Baltimore soon perceived that the successful enterprize 
of her powerful rivals was either neutralizing the advantages which nature 
had scattercd around her with a bountiful hand, or appropriating them to the 
promotion of their own interests. Although Baltimore was nearer to the 
lakes, by more than a hundred miles than New York, although the inter- 
ests of Philadelphia were at variance with those of the fertile State of which 
she is the capital, art was rapidly subduing nature, and the consequence of 
the downfall ofthe “ city of monuments and fountains” was inevitable, unless 
speedy and energetic measures were adopted to avert her impending fate. 
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She entered the arena with that devoted spirit which has always distin- 
guished her in every contest, whether arising from domestic rivalry or 
foreign invasion? But she embarked in the contest at a period the most 
unpropitious to her views which could have been selected. 

The cessation of hostilitics in Furope, after the fall of Napoleon, had 
materially diminished the commerce of the United States. Almost the 
only neutral nation to the universal war, which had arrayed the powers of 
the civilized world under the banners of the two great parties, and which 
had extended its varying scenes of battle to the distant theatres of 
Asia and Africa, the merchants of the United States possessed the carrying 
trade of the world. But the temple of Janus was suddenly closed and 
the unexpected peace which spread disaster and confusion over the whole 
commercial system of the United States fell upon no city with more fatal 
effects than upon Baltimore. 

There are few among us who have forgotten the gloomy prospects which 
1815 and the succeeding years presented. The current of trade was 
checked, the foreign markets were closed, our manufacturing establish- 
ments had involved their oe in ruin, and our harbors and bays, 
‘which but a short time previously had been whitened by the sails of an 
enriching commerce, were as desert as when the red men were the sover- 


eigns of the soil. 

Virtually debarred from the foreign trade which had been to a great ex- 
tent in the handg of the American merchants, the commercial cities on our 
sea board directed their attention to the internal sources of trade which 
had hitherto flowed in their natural channels and the importance of which 


had been overlooked. 

As no city in the union derived more advantages from its connexion with 
the interior than Baltimore, none suficred more than she did from the effects 
of the internal improvements which were projected and carried on by her 
rivals; and at a period when her commerce was expiring, when her richest 
capitalists were falling, when the State of which she is the vital organ had 
arrayed itself against her under the mistaken impression that her interests 
are hostile to those of the State, whenconfidence in her monied institutions 
was almost at an end, and every class of society was sinking under the pres- 
sure of the times, her impending ruin forced her to enter the lists and com- 
mence active and itmmediate measures on which her self-preservation de- 
pended. 

In a community whose interests were to be either fatally compromitted 
or materially promoted by the measures projected for its benefit, a great 
diversity of opinion naturally existed onthe subject of the feasibility and 
propriety of the various plans submitted for adoption 
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The points of the interior to which their efforts should be directed, the 
methods of attaining them, and the routes over which the channels of com- 
munication should pass, were subjects on which the visions of theorists, 
the lessons of experience, and the treasures of science were exhausted. 
Plan after plan was adopted and abandoned, canals were projected to every 
quarter of the interior, and the community was finally divided on the ques- 
tion of the adaptation of canals or rail roads to the objects intended to be. 
effected by their establishment. 

After a long and mature deliberation, the canal system was relinquished, 
and the division of sentiment which had for a long time agitated the com- 
munity and paralysed the efforts of those who were desirous of the public 
good, subsided into an unanimous adoption of rail roads as the medium 
of communication and transportation best adapted to our climate and situa- 
tion. We use the term unanimous in its most comprehensive sense, as 
of all the numerous advocates of canals scarcely one remains. We use it 
also as particularly applicable to the spirit with which the citizens of Bal- 
timore commenced the first rai! road of any considerable length in this 
country and the most extensive in the civilized world. 

All the differences which had so long and so injuriously retarded the 
consummation of every desigr which had been promulgated were reconciled; 


hope and confidence took the place of fear and diffidence, the paucity of 
means was supplied by almost universal contribution, and the citizens en- 
tered upon their favorite project with that unanimity and bold determina- 
tion which imparts to union and zeal an irresistible character. 

The anniversary of the birth day of our freedom was appropriately se- 
lected as the one on which was to witness the first effort of our city to re- 
deem herself from a state of poverty and hopelessness. That effort was 


made in no common manner. 

All that was vencrable from age or dignity, all that was rich and beauti- 
ful in the mechanic arts or valuable from its utility, were blended together 
in one of the most splendid pageants which has ever graced the domestic 
annals of our country, and borne to the spot on which the first blow was 
to be struck to redeem our city from a state of decline and despondency. 

The auspicious commencement of this great work was the harbinger of 
hope and confidence. Every circumstance since that commencement 
has concurred to justify the undertaking and prove satisfactorily the wis- 
dom and judgment of its projectors. 

The adoption ofa rail road in preference te a canal has been sanctioned 
by the experience of England, where for a considerable length of time, ar- 
tificial navigation and communication have been subjects of earnest and 
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diligent investigation. Influenced by the results of their investigation and 
the knowledge which they have obtained from actual experience, the en- 
gineers of Great Britain have given a decided preference to rail roads, and 
the proprietors of some of the most important canals in that country have 
resolved to drain them and establish rail roads on their beds. 

The route, located by the officers appointed for that purpose, and which 
in the incipient stage of the proceedings of the rail company was a subject 
of much and bitter discussion, arising in many instances from feelings of 
private interest is now almost universally approved. 

The rail road commences on the south side of Pratt-street, at a small 
distance west of the Washington and Baltimore Turnpike road, at an eleva- 
tion of sixty-six feet above tide water, which elevation is preserved on a 
dead level of about nine miles, within which distance are presented to the 
spectator specimens of art and labor which reflect credit equally upon the 
employers and constructors. ’ 

The first work which attracts the attention of the traveller is the Carroll- 
ton Viaduct, which from its beauty, solidity and extent is unrivalied in 
this country. The wing-walls and abutments are laid upon a solid rocky 
foundation. The viaduct is three hundred and twelve feet in length, sixty- 
three feet nine inches in height and the travelling path is twenty-six feet 
six inches in width. ‘The whole viaduct is composed of dressed granite, 
finished in a manner which combines the essential requisites of every me- 
chanical work, beauty, simplicity and strength. The granite used inthe 
construction of the viaduct was obtained principally from the quarries near 
Ellicott’s Mills, and the experience derived from its use in this as well as 
the other improvements on the road proves the important fact that the gra- 
nite obtained from the quarries in the neighborhood of Ellicott’s Mills is 
equal to that which can be produced by any quarry in the known world. 

The next prominent object, the Jackson Bridge, is one which may be 
overlooked by a casual observer, as presenting nothing peculiar, but which 
has deservedly excited the admiration of mechanics and engineers. This 
Bridge is one hundred and nine fect in length, and rests on the two stone 
abutments without any intermediate support. The entire sum expended 
in the construction of this bridge including materials and workmanship of 
every description except the abutments and covering was a small sum ex- 
ceeding one thousand dollars. With this comparatively trifling amount, 
the ingenious and scientific inventor, Col. S. H. Long of the Engineers, has 
produced a work which is unrivalled in its union of the three requisites of 
lightness, strength and firmness, and although a cursory view of the work 
would induce the supposition, that its slight fabric rendered it unfit for the 
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object to which it is applied, vehicles of every description and burthen 
pass it almost hourly at every rate of velocity without producing the slight- 
est effect upon its firmness or stiffness. 

The most extensive viaduct on the road so far as finished at present is 
the Patterson Viaduct, by which the road crosses the Patapsco. This im- 
mense structure, in common with the other viaducts, is composed of the 
granite of which we have spoken above, drawn from the quarries in the 
neighbourhood of Ellicott’s Mills. It is three hundred and seventy-five 
feet in length, the width of the road surface is upwards of twenty-eight feet. 

The plate of this Bridge which precedes this article exhibits the beauty 
and symmetry of its proportions and will enable our readers to form a toler- 
ably correct idea of its plan. : 

The two centre arches have each a span of about fifty-five fect and rise 
sixteen feet above their chords. 'Thesmall arches at each side of these are 
intended for the country roads which pass through them, and in case of a 
high freshet will afford an additional passage for the increased body of water, 

The most striking feature in the construction of this bridge is one which 
could not well be exhibited in the design we have annexed. It is the pe- 
culiar style of architecture appropriately denominated “rustic work” by 
which the surface of the stones which compose the work remains in the 
rough and rugged state in which they came from the quarry, whilst those 
parts which come in contact are accuratelv finished. This novel style is 
in admirable accordance with the rapid and rugged stream over which it is 
thrown, and the wild and romantic scenery by which it is surrounded. 

We cannot leave this subject without paying the compliment to Mr. 
Swett, the gentleman who designed and executed the engraving which is 
annexed to this number, which his taste and correctness deserve. The 
engraving itself is the best recommendation of this skilful and talented na- 
tive artist. 

The length to which this article has already extended prohibits a detail 
of the route of the rail road or a minute detail of its parts, which is however 
rendered unnecessary by the numerous publications which have already 
appeared in the papers on those subjects and by the public investigation 
which took place in Congress during the last session. 

As citizens of Baltimore we may justly congratulate ourselves upon the 
success of this important work, so far as it has progressed, and upon the 
almost certain consummation of our wishes. As members of the great na- 
tional family which has been so long divided by contests of sectional pre- 
judices and local interests, we may indulge the pleasurable anticipation of 
the speedy and successful termination of one of those designs which will tend 
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to modify those varied prejudices into one common feeling of firm and invi- 


olable friendship, and render those hostile interests mutual and inseparable. 
The following extract from the report of the President and Directors 
quoted at the head of this article presents a lively view of some of the dif- 


ficulties which surrounded the incipient state of the project. 

“There could not be found amongst the stockholders, one individual 
who had experience in the construction of Rail Roads; few of them had 
ever seen one. A Board of directors was, therefore, to be selected, who, 
from necessity, had to acquire all the practical knowledge essential to the 
proper government and direction of the operations of the company. As a 
first step of this Board, inquiry was made for engineers, acquainted with the 
principles and construction of Rail Roads, but none could be found, who 
possessed more than a very imperfect theoretical knowledge upon the sub- 
ject. Some experimental Rail Roads, in our own country, of small extent, 
and of rude and imperfect construction, were examined by a committee of 
the Board, but these disclosed no important information, further than as 
they afforded additional confidence, in the principles which had led to the 
adoption of the plan of our Rail Road; all information necessary, was there- 
fore still to be acquired by the Board and agents of the company, before 
they would venture to advance a single step in the work ; principles were 
to be investigated, and plans to be adopted, before it could be deemed safe 
to decide, even upon the location of the road, or the selection of any par- 
ticular route. Parties arose in different sections of the city and country, 
who pressed the adoption of measures, calculated to promote the interests 
of particular districts and persons ; discontents appeared amongst the stock- 
holders, some recommending one course, and some urging another, and 
these discontents were fomented, by persons having a deeper interest in 
the property of the city than in the stock of the company ; while not a few 
of the citizens, who in the enthusiasm of the moment, had subscribed for 
the stock, but who afterwards become alarmed, fearing they had embarked 
in a bad speculation, began to press their shares upon the market for sale. 
These circumstances were strong admonitions to the Board, that the suc- 
cess of their enterprise rested upon very precarious ground. Without pub- 
lic confidence, whatever might be the merits of the undertaking, the instal- 
ments would not be paid, and unless the instalments were paid, the work 
could not be executed; under these perplexing circumstances, the Board 
found it impossible to pursue any rigid system for the government of the 
agents in its service, which it should not be at liberty to modify and depart 
from, as exigences might arise. All its measures were dictated, by a zeal- 
ous and earnest desire, to press forward, to an carly completion, the first 
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division of the road, which, when finished, it was fully believed, would set- 
tle public confidence, upon a basis not tobe shaken. In this expectation 
the Board have not been mistaken—the results have been more satisfactory 
than had been anticipated, even by the most enthusiastic and zealous ad- 
vocates of the undertaking—and the crisis of danger and uncertainty, is 
passed.” 

In the emphatic language of the report “the crisis of danger and uncer- 
tainty is passed” and the company and the public at large are already in 
the enjoyment of the benefits of that successful passage. The amount 
of those tangible benefits are stated in the following additional extract 
from the report: 

“The first division of the road was opened for the transportation of pas- 
sengers On the 22d of May, 1830, being a little more than eighteen months 
after the commencement of the work upon it, but the preparation of the 
necessary cars was not effected until the early part of June following, from 
which time, the travelling upon this division, including a distance of about 
thirteen miles, has been constant and uninterrupted; and on the first of 
October, there had been received twenty thovsand and twelve dollars and 
thirty-six cents, although but a single track was completed, and the com- 
pany were not in a situation, until within a short time past, to undertake 
the transportation of any merchandise or produce, and are still unable to 
convey one-tenth part of the quantity that is offered. 

The Board propose, on the first day of January next, to commence semi- 
annual dividends, of the nett profits of the company, and to continue these 
dividends, upon the income from the road, as its several divisions shall be 
completed and put into operation.” 

In alluding to these benefits, we do not desire to be understood as con- 
fining our opinion of them to the mere profits of passage and transporta-~ 
tion accruing to the Stockholders. Limited indeed must be the compre- 
hension which confines its views to this single and local effect. 

We are not visionaries, but in looking forward to the probable results of 
this great project, in connexion with the late discoveries and improve- 
ments in mechanics, as applied to steam carriages and rail road cars, we 
find it difficult to restrain our imagination. 

We stand on the verge of a new world, the horizon of which is boundless 
and infinite. The actors on that vast theatre are destined to pass to an 
immortality as glorious and eternal as their improvements in the condition 
of mankind. 

In the perfection of these improvements, they have fulfilled the highest 
duties which man owes to his Creator and the great human family, the 
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amelioration of the condition of society and the progressive comfort and 
happiness of his species. 

As a large portion of our race is destined to pass through gradual decay, 
as death is not, and whilst we are charged with important relations ought 
not to be obedient to our invocation, it is of the highest importance to all 
of us to cultivate and expand to their utmost limits the public and social 
affections and duties. He who does this, who takes an active interest in 
the improvement of his species and contributes to their welfare according 
te the power which nature has conferred upon him may pass to his last 
home with peace. Over him death has no dominion, years may roll on, 
his senses may decay and his body mingle with its parent earth, but in the 
works which he created, in the blessings which he bestows upon posterity, 
he still lives, immutable and immortal and on his tomb may justly be in- 
scribed as his epitaph “Exegi monumentum wre perennium.” 

Our political annals present scarcely one appeal to the general govern- 
ment for pecuniaiy assistance, supported by stronger claims, than that made 
on the part of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road Company to Congress at 
its last session. 

A work, which though of necessity local in its origin, extends its bene- 
ficial influence from the Chesapeake to the Lakes, from the southern to 
the northern boundaries of our nation, enriching every spot over which it 
passes, developing the vast agricultural, commercial and mineral wealth 
which now lays dormant in the silent and unproductive wilderness, con- 
necting States and Cities whose inhabitants are now separated by hostile 
feelings of local and sectional influence, by the strong bonds of a commu- 
nity of interest, trade and association, was fairly and fully entitled to the 
patronage of the Government from motives of policy as well as of profit, or 
at least to a candid and respectful opposition. 

The time, also, at which this application was made was one which ap- 
peared to be propitious to the applicants. It was atime when a vast ma- 
jority of the people of this country were favorable to internal improvements 
from powerful motives of patriotism and prudence. It was made at a period 
when every hour produced inventions which seemed to render the powers 
of man illimitable and omnipotent. When in every quarter of the civilized 
world the whole human race bursting from the fetters which had so long 
enthralled their understanding, was rapidly assuming their destined rank 
in the creation, when even the most aged amongst us might pray for a pro- 
traction of existence to behold the events with which the present time is 
pregnant and like the Seer on Mount Pisgah, catch at least a parting glance 
of the power and happiness which it is preparing for posterity. 
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It was to be expected that such a project as the Baltimore and Ohio 
Rail Road, identified with the best interests and feelings of the community, 
presented at a time so favorable to its success would have been favorably 
entertained by the dominant powers,—but instead of adopting or promoting 
it in the manner required, or rejecting it frankly on alleged constitutional 
grounds; with a timidity which reflects no honor on those who sheltered 
themselves behind the flimsy barriers of partial policy, a question on which 
the great Constitutional principle, so long a questio verata, might havé 
been definitely settled was smothered by executive influence. 

The greatest consolation we enjoy under this repulse is that our disap- 
pointment may be only temporary, and that our case may be classed with 
those in which for atime the prospects of improvement had been veiled by 
transient clouds and darkness. But the periods which have forbidden the 
sanguine to hope have been few and at remote intervals. The progress of 
society has been a consecutive series of improvements, and they who have 
witnessed the events of the last few years may pass on with confidence in 
the present era, with a just hope in the future, and a firm reliance upon the 
truth of a maxim as certain in its effects as it is universal in its operation. 
“Tt is the self-destroying principles of evil rather than the active influence 
of good that ameliorates the condition of the world.” 





For the National Magaaine. 


CHARACTER OF THE LATE GEORGE HAY. 


It may with singular truth be aifirmed of the subject of this obituary tri- 
bute, that few men ever lived who were more known, or less understood 
by the world. To the superficial observer, and to the attentive physiog- 
nomist, he appeared in two distinct and widely different characters.—In his 
person, Mr. Hay was rather above the middle size ; straight, well propor- 
tioned, erect and dignified. His eye was vivid, keen and steady ; his fore- 
head ample, prominent and highly indicative of genius—the expression of 
his countenance was stern and haughty, but the vivida vis animi beamed 
from it in a remarkable degree. His temper was lofty and impcerious—his 
deportment frigid, repulsive and not unfrequently even rude. With every 
feeling, sentiment and principle of a pure republican, his manner might 
readily be mistaken for the natural offspring of aristocratic pride. In his 
common intercourse with society, he was quick, pertinacious and dictatorial. 

Presenting himself to the world under such an exterior, it is not wonder- 
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ful that Mr. Hay was not a popular favorite, or that the circle of his familiar 
friends should be select rather than extensive. Men in general seldom 


give themselves the trouble to look beyond the surface of character, more 


especially when the approach to clear investigation is barred by a frowning 
or forbidding aspect. But the few, who could discern the inner man 
through the artificial envelope of education and habit, and who were not 
deterred by apparent rebuffs from pursuing an acquaintance with Mr. Hay, 
gained in the end a treasure which abundantly repaid them for the toil of 
the enterprize. To such he was open, frank, candid, familiar—and the 
profuse stores of a mind pre-eminently endowed and cultivated, were pour- 
ed out before them in exuberant munificence. It was the happiness of 
the writer to have been often a partaker of this intellectual banquet—where 
he has listened for many a raptured hour to such a flow of colloquial elo- 
quence, as he never heard from any other lips. Such conversational pow- 
ers as Mr. Hay possessed, are indeed rarely bestowed upon man. His dic- 
tion was puro, rich, elegant and appropriate—his voice harmoniously mod- 
ulated—his utterance fluent, clear and distinct—his pronunciation taste- 
fully correct,—and his delivery in the highest degree energetic, captivating 
and impressive. It will not be thought extravagant by those who knew 
him to say, there were times and occasions when his discourse was one 
continued blaze of enchanting, brilliant, splendid elocution. 

Nature had been prodigal of her gifts to Mr. Hay ; and to these were ad- 
ded all the attainments, which a love of study that grew with his age, and 
amemory that time had not impaired, would enable an intellect of such 
expanse to bring to the heap, in a long intercourse with books and with the 
world. His mind was an exhaustless repertory of varied learning, from 
which the statesman, the politician and the scholar, might alike draw im- 
provement, counsel and delight. He was a profo..nd jurist; a faithful ad- 
vocate ; an able expounder, and a zealous defender, of his country’s con- 
stitution; an upright judge—honest, independent, incorruptible. With 
these noble advantages, it is remarkable that Mr. Hay was but little distin- 
guished as a forensic speaker. At the bar and in the senate, he was listened 
to with respect, because it was impossible for him to speak without saying 
something worthy to be remembered ; but there were hundreds, his inferi- 
ors in every solid acquirement, who won more favour and rose to higher 
distinction —It was at the fireside, in his familiar circle, surrounded and 
warmed by social sympathies, that he unbridled his genius and gave play 
to his imagination. It was here, that he loved to call up his various re- 
sources, and that nil tetigit quod non ornavit might with justice be applied 
to him :—it was here, that,to borrow a beautiful idea from Fenelon, il fai- 
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soit honneur @ la parole—il faisoit des mots ce qu’un autre nen sauroit 
faire. Philosophy, politics, history, polite literature, all spread their choi- 
sest flowers before him, which none knew so well how to weave into taste- 
ful and appropriate ornaments. 

As a writer Mr. Hay was extensively known and honourably distinguish- 
ed. His pamphlet on Expatriation, another on the law of Usury, a reply 
to the Edinburg Reviewers on the subject of Slavery, and a series of letters 
under the signature of Hortensius, may be mentioned as among his principal 
productions. Besides these, the columns of the Richmond and Washington 
papers abound in minor pieces from his pen. They are all characterized 
by striking originality.and vigour of thought, perspicuity and force of rea- 
soning, and felicitous brevity of style. 
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The intended work will be generally literary, and occasionally political. 
The literary department shall be conducted in a manner not inferior to 
that of the best periodicals in the country—in the several departments of 
prose and verse, and their subdivisions into narrative, sentimental and di- 
dactic compositions, origina! or selected. Nor, although its general head 
be literature, shall the lucubrations of science, in any of its branches, be 
neglected, when they shall be offered for publication in the “National Ma- 
gazine.” 
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In the struggle which is now going on between civil liberty and wild 
anarchy, under the garb of democracy, she will sometimes raise her feeble 
voice; not as a disputant in the arena of party, but as an advocate for cer- 
tain great principles which it may become her sex and condition to feel a 
lively and deep interest in maintaining, in these times of miscalled “ refor- 
mation.” As a victim of “proscription,” she has suffered too much, and 
knows too much, to permit her entire silence. Upon that subject she can- 
not avoid speaking feclingly—she will try, however, to speak discreetly. 
If there are any who would still frown upon this last struggle of a mother 
for her family, they are at liberty to withhold their support—A Daughter 
of the Revolution, and the grand-children of Revolutionary Heroes, will 
perish ere they beg in the land where they should live in honour. 

This work will be comprised in eighty octavo pages, on fine paper, in 
new type, handsomely stitched, and coloured cover—making two hand- 
some volumes a year. 

Terms :—The annual subscription will be Five Dollars payable in ad- 
vance, or on delivery of the second number, at the pleasure of individuals. 

All subscriptions remaining unpaid at the end of the year to be discon- 
tinued. Fora single number 75 cents. 

Much attention will be paid to forwarding the numbers, and with the 
least cost to subscribers—it being intended to establish agencies in all the 
principal cities and towns, by whom the work will be carefully delivered. 
To other places, or when the number of subscribers may not be sufficient 
to establish an agency, they will be forwarded by mail; unless otherwise 
directed. Subscribers are respectfully requested distinctly to prescribe 
the places, or persons, to whom the work shall be sent for their use. 

MARY BARNEY. 

&F Ali letters and communications attended to by 

WituiaM B. Barney, Agent. 
Oe 


ADDITIONAL. 
__ For the convenience of subscribers at a distance and the Editor, it is 
suggested to them, that they form into reading clubs or societies, appoint- 
ing some general agent, responsible for the whole subscription. 

Letters must be post paid. A list of agents will be published with each 
number, for the transmission of names, distributing the work, and the col- 
lecting and transmitting subscriptions. And the Editor and publisher will 
be particularly obliged, if friends will aid in disseminating a work, in the 
conducting of which no pains shall be spared to render it worthy of the 
public patronage. M. B. 
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